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THE  thermometer  seldom  registers 
ninety  degrees  and  rarely  reaches 
ninety-five;  sunstrokes  unknown. 
In  winter  the  mercury  rarely  goes  below 
the  freezing  point.  The  rainfall  is  abun- 
dant and  evenly  distributed;  the  farmer 
can  look  for  rain  almost  weekly.  Soil  is 
grayish  sandy  loam  with  clay  subsoil; 
surface  generally  undulating  and  well 
drained. 

No  finer  climate  in  the  world;  no 
healthier  section  in  the  country;  and  it  is 
the  coming  section  of  this  Continent  in 
the  matters  of  stock  husbandry,  fruit  and 
vegetable  growing.  The  extremes  of 
heat  are  as  foreign  to  the  Gulf  Coast 
section  as  are  the  extremes  of  cold. 
The  summers  are  not  so  warm  as  in  the 
more  Northern  localities,  only  longer. 


GO  AND  SEE  FOR  YOURSELF 


The  Louisville  & Nashville  Railroad  runs  Home-Seekers’  Excursions  on  the  first  and 
third  Tuesdays  in  each  month,  at  reduced  rates. 

Tickets  have  liberal  stop-over  privileges,  and  are  good  to  return  within  twenty-five 
days  from  date  of  issue. 

These  tickets  are  sold  from  Cincinnati,  O.,  Maysville,  Louisville,  Owensboro,  and 
Henderson,  Ky.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  at  principal  stations  between 
Evansville,  Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

For  particulars  as  to  lands,  farms,  fruit  and  vegetable  growing,  and  business 
opportunities,  write  to 

G.  A.  PARK,  General  Immigration  and  Industrial  Agent, 
LOUISVILLE  & NASHVILLE  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

G.  I.  & 1.  No.  62.  I5M.-I2-22-1 1-3238. 


A Few 
Pointers 
About  the 
Gulf  Coast 


TWO  AND  THREE  CROPS  CAN  BE 
RAISED  DURING  SAME  YEAR  ON 
SAME  GROUND  .'.  .'.  .'.  .'.  .'. 


A CROP  FAILURE  IN  A LAND  OF 
SINGLE  CROPS  MEANS  THE  LOSS 
OF  A WHOLE  YEAR  .'.  .'. 
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“A  land  of  green  pastures  and  sweet  contentment — a summer  land  of  peace;  inhere 
there  is  neither  snow  nor  ice-frozen  earth,  but  everlasting  spring  and  breezes,  balmy  with 
the  breath  of  life;  a country  of  delight  where  the  trees  are  laden  with  golden  fruit,  and 
every  day  is  a sweet  dream  of  joy  and  peace.  Here  the  storms  of  zero  winter  never  come, 
but  one  happy  springtime  runs  through  the  year.  The  flowers  ever  in  bloom,  the  fruits 
drop  mellow  to  the  earth. 

“ Few  who  dwell  in  this  favored  land  know  either  pain  or  sickness,  or  wearying  labor, 
or  eating  care;  but  their  youth  is  as  unfading  as  the  springtime;  old  age  with  its  wrinkles 
and  its  sorrows  seems  ever  a stranger  to  them. 

“The  attractiveness  of  this  land  is  indescribable;  the  courage  and  true-heartedness  of 
the  men,  and  the  beauty  and  devotedness  of  the  women  proverbial.” 


View  of  the  Biloxi  Beach  Front  giving  an  idea  of  the  twenty  miles  of  beautiful  scenery  and  driveway  from  Point  Cadet  to  Pass  Christian. 


7152435 


he  Gulf  Coast  between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans 
been  happily  termed  The  Riviera  of  America  and 
predicted  by  many  of  the  best  informed  travelers 
sight-seers  that  as  soon  as  its  beauties,  climate, 
mity  to  our  great  centers,  and  ease  of  access  be- 
fully  known  to  the  migratory  ones  in  search  of 
h or  rest,  or  on  pleasure  bent,  it  will  become  as 
lar  as  its  Mediterranean  competitor,  while  its  vege- 
l will  supply  a large  portion  of  the  United  States 
early  vegetables  and  semi-tropic  fruits. 


There  is  no  more  interesting  section  in  ithe  United 
States  than  that  lying  along  the  Gulf  between  Mobile 
and  New  Orleans.  It  is  rich  in  history  and  romance, 
as  well  as  in  material  attractions,  and  still  bears  the 
impress  of  the  life  and  struggles  of  its  first  inhabitants. 

While  the  Gulf  Coast  lacks  the  rugged  background 
furnished  by  the  Alps  of  Italy,  embellished  with  cliffs 
and  peaks,  castles  and  villas  and  wonderful  gardens, 
the  “Riviera  of  America,”  as  we  may  call  the  coast  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  has  its  own  quiet  picturesque- 
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ness,  enchanted  spots,  lovely  scenery,  massive  oaks,  and 
one  of  these  days  will  be  as  much  frequented  and  ad- 
mired as  the  Riviera  along  the  Mediterranean  coast. 
The  climate  of  the  two  places  is  similar.  Southern 
people  have  known  of  the  attractions  of  the  Gulf  Coast 
for  centuries.  Northern  people  are  just  beginning  to 
discover  them,  and  are  buying  land  and  erecting  winter 
homes  there.  Hotels  are  springing  up  to  accommodate 
transient  guests ; fishing  and  shooting  clubs  are  being 
located  in  secluded  places  within  reach  of  the  game,  and 
within  a few  years  this  will  be  a populous  as  well  as  a 


seas,  with  fewer  storm-strewn  days,  to  be  found  in  any 
land  or  in  any  clime  the  wide  world  over  than  is  the 
case  along  the  Mississippi  Coast  region,  whose  beauties, 
attractions,  and  advantages  are  manifold  and  impossible  1 
to  describe.  Its  seas  and  streams  are  blue  and  crystal ; 
its  drinking  waters  pure  as  melted  snow,  or  impreg- 
nated with  gaseous  and  other  ingredients  which  give  to  > 
them  medicinal  properties  of  high  value. 

Its  balmy  ozone  air,  odorous  of  resinous  pine  and 
the  salt  of  the  sea,  fills  the  lungs  and  sends  the  blood  i 
from  the  heart  pulsating  with  life  and  energy. 


Residence  of  Mrs.  J.  A.  Littlepage,  Long  Beach,  Miss. 


popular  resort  for  Northern  people  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months,  and  surpassing  California  for  its 
fruits. 

Along  the  Gulf  shore  for  miles  and  miles  stretch 
the  famous  Shell  Roads,  under  an  arbor  of  magnolias. 
These  roads,  for  carriages  and  automobiles,  will  become 
the  most  notable  driveways  in  the  world ; they  are  made 
of  crushed  oyster  shells  upon  a bed  of  clay,  and  are  as 
smooth  and  hard  as  asphaltum.  One  may  travel  the 
world  over  and  not  find  a climate  that  surpasses  it — 

“A  better  country  blooms  to  view 
Beneath  a brighter  sky” 

nowhere  under  the  sun ; nor  are  lovelier  star-shown 


Its  advantageous  comparison  with  any  other  section 
of  America  is  manifest. 

Bounteous  Nature,  with  prodigal  hand,  has  lavished 
the  blessings  of  earth  and  sea  and  sky  upon  the  region 
until  few  places  on  the  globe  are  as  inviting,  either  in 
winter  or  summer,  to  the  pleasure  or  health  seeker  as 
is  that  heaven-blest  spot. 

There,  there  is  everything  to  delight  the  eye,  charm 
the  ear,  soothe  the  nerves. 

There,  there  is  everything  to  refresh  and  strengthen 
the  convalescent  and  restore  the  invalid,  or  gladden 
the  heart  of  the  strong  by  affording  pleasures  to  each 
and  all  of  the  senses,  to  which  pleasures  both  land  and 
sea  are  contributory  agents. 
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From  Mobile  to  New  Orleans  there  is  a succession 
of  towns  and  small  cities  where  comfort  or  even  luxu- 
rious ease  may  be  had  at  comparatively  small  cost, 
which,  in  connection  with  other  blessings,  render  the 
Mississippi  Coast  incomparable  as  a health  resort  at  any 
season. 

It  is  difficult  to  disabuse  the  Northern  mind  of  the 
idea  that  King  Cotton  is  the  only  crop  the  tiller  of  the 
soil  has,  and  few  think  of  it  in  conjunction  with  farm- 
ing, market  gardening,  fruit  growing,  and  stock  raising. 
It  is,  however,  soon  to  be  a real  factor  in  competition 


ploited  as  has  Southern  California,  it  would  equal,  if  not 
excel  it,  in  beauty  and  productiveness.  Fruits,  nuts,  and 
flowers  grow  quite  as  profusely  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
Coast  as  they  do  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  yet  few  people 
associate  Mississippi’s  border  with  the  orange  and  the  fig. 
Except  as  a region  for  the  winter  tourists,  indeed,  these 
lower  reaches  of  the  United  States  are  little  known.  Occa- 
sional migratory  Northerners,  like  the  late  Maurice  Thomp- 
son, find  them  out  and  weave  garlands  of  words  about 
them,  as  in  ‘My  Winter  Garden.’  This  idyl  of  the  Creole 
Coast  sums  up  the  experiences  of  over  seventeen  winters, 
and  one  has  but  to  read  its  opening  chapter  to  conceive  a 
mad  desire  to  fly  to  this  enchanted  region.  From  Mobile 
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with  the  great  grain  and  livestock  centers  in  the  North- 
ern and  Western  States.  Its  fruits  and  vegetables  will 
be  supplied  to  the  market  far  in  advance  of  those  grown 
in  the  colder  States.  Many  of  the  Western  cattlemen 
regard  the  South  to-day  as  the  coming  section.  A noted 
newspaper  correspondent  says : 


Bay  to  the  Louisiana  marshes  is  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles — this  stretch  comprising  the  Mississippi  Coast. 

“On  the  same  isothermal  line  as  the  Bermudas,  it  is  a 
veritable  ozone  belt — the  abode  of  soft  winds,  persistent 
sunshine,  and  gentle  rains.  One  could  write  pages  of  the 
beauty  of  this  semi-tropical  coast,  with  its  wealth  of  South- 
ern foliage  and  flowers;  the  glittering,  heavy-leaved  magno- 
lia with  its  rich  perfume;  the  pine  of  the  bay,  those  giant 
oaks,  moss-hung,  that  strew  the  coast;  the  wild  hedges  of 
Cherokee  vying  with  the  thousand  tamer  roses  of  the  gar- 
dens; of  the  mocking-bird's  song  in  the  early  morning;  and 


“Southern  California  will  soon  have  to  look  to  its  laurels 
or  the  Gulf  Coast  will  snatch  them  away.  This  Gulf  Coast 
of  Mississippi  is  the  Italy  of  America.  Had  it  been  ex- 
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One  of  the  Many  Beautiful  Places  Fronting  the  Gulf  at  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 
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the  miles  of  shell  roads  that  follow  the  Gulf  and  along 
which  cluster  those  little  resorts  of  the  summer  and  winter 
cottager — Pass  Christian,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Ocean  Springs, 
Pascagoula,  Biloxi,  Gulfport,  Scranton — Maurice  Thompson 
has  said  it  all,  though,  and  said  it  much  better  than  any  one 
else  will  ever  do.  Pie  is  the  poet  and  biographer  of  the 
region  from  its  romantic  standpoint;  yet  there  is  room  for  a 
staider  pen  to  discuss  its  commercial  aspect.  This  coast  is 
.a  garden  spot  in  reality,  a spot  of  gardens,  of  orchards,  and 
groves. 


duce  equal  values  are  from  forty  to  three  hundred  times  as 
much.  It  certainly  can  not  always  exist  when  the  home- 
making and  pxoducing  class  of  our  Northern  and  Western 
cities  become  acquainted  with  the  facts  as  I have  found 
them.  The  climate  here,  compared  with  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  water  for  purity 
and  healthfulness  can  not  be  surpassed. 

“If  the  sea  coast  of  Mississippi,  this  ‘Riviera  of  America,’ 
Is  the  garden  spot  of  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables,  the  water 
which  washes  the  shores  is  no  less  productive,  and  grows 


“Nest."  Residence  of  Mr.  Robert  Moore,  East  End,  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 


“Oranges  grow  as  they  do  in  Florida  and  California  and 
Cuba;  those  most  delicious  of  oranges,  the  Satsumas.  Rice 
and  sugar  cane  yield  heavy  crops.  Grapes  thrive;  the  Scup- 
pernong  wine  of  the  coast  is  as  delicious  as  champagne. 
Truck  farming  for  the  early  Northern  markets  has  reached 
colossal  proportions. 

“The  orange,  the  fig,  sugar  cane,  and  the  pecan  are  des- 
tined to  be  great  money  crops  of  the  coast. 

“It  seems  remarkably  strange  that  lands  on  this  Gulf 
Coast  that  produce  from  $50  to  $150  per  acre  are  so  very 
low  in  price,  whereas  lands  in  Southern  California  that  pro- 


quite  as  delicious  foods  in  its  way  as  does  the  land.  The 
fish  of  these  waters  are  innumerable  and  comprise  many  of 
the  finest  known  to  the  world — the  famous  pompano, 
Spanish  mackerel,  red  snapper,  croaker,  mullet,  and  floun- 
der, trout  and  sea  turtle,  the  gamey  tarpon,  or  ‘Silver  King,' 

and  the  giant  gar,  fish  for  food  and  fish  for  sport.  But  the 

Sound,  prolific  in  all  these,  is  crowned  by  its  oyster  beds, 
beds  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres,  which  supply 
two-thirds  of  the  world’s  demand  and  form  an  industry 

ranking  with  that  of  Maryland.  Not  only  are  oysters, 

shrimps,  and  crabs  canned,  but  the  delectable  fig  of  the 
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Residence  of  Hon.  E.  J.  Bowers,  Gulfport,  Miss. 


Residence  on  the  Beach,  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 
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coast — the  Celeste — is  preserved  here  to  be  eaten  all  over 
the  civilized  world  and  exclaimed  over.  Nothing  grown  in 
California  excels  it,  and  the  Coast  fig  is  a far  greater  money- 
maker. 

“When  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  this  region  to  the 
south  of  us  become  better  known,  immigration  will  be 
greatly  accelerated.  As  it  is,  the  winter  tourist  who  haunts 
this  coast  by  the  thousand  is  spreading  abroad  its  bounty 
of  fruit  and  flower;  its  balmy  climate,  tempered  by  the 


“Rich  in  natural  advantages  as  is  all  the  coast  country 
between  Maine  and  California,  no  part  of  it,  all  things  con- 
sidered, is  comparable  to  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Mississippi  in 
the  possession  of  so  many  things  desirable  to  man. 

“To  the  strong  and  able-bodied  the  latter  is  a veritable 
Eden. 

“To  persons  born  of  healthy  parents,  the  allotted  span 
of  life,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  be  spent  in  this  favored 
region,  ordinary  care  and  prudence  being  observed,  practi- 


Residence  of  Mr.  John  M.  Parker,  West  End,  Pass  Christian.  Miss. 


Gulf  stream.  With  these  advantages  it  will  not  be  long 
before  they  are  realized  by  both  rich  and  poor.” 

Dr.  H.  M.  Folkes,  of  Biloxi,  Miss.,  who  knows  the 
Gulf  Coast  in  all  of  its  many  desirable  phases,  was 
selected  by  the  noted  Dr.  James  K.  Crook,  of  New  York 
(who  compiled  for  a well-known  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia publishing  house  a history  of  the  climatory  and 
health  resorts  of  the  United  States),  to  furnish  an  ac- 
count of  the  climatic  conditions  of  that  section,  and  he 
accurately  and  most  beautifully  describes  it,  “The  Riviera 
of  America,”  as  follows : 


cally  free  from  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir. 

“To  unfortunates,  whose  health  and  strength  have  been 
lost  elsewhere,  it  offers  an  asylum  worth  seeking — a refuge 
and  protection  from  the  attacks  of  those  diseases  common 
to  the  country  at  large. 

“The  atmosphere,  rarely  too  humid  for  comfort,  and 
redolent  of  the  resinous  breath  of  neighboring  pine  forests 
and  the  salt  of  the  sea,  the  ozone-laden  air  filling  the  lungs, 
together  with  the  music  of  the  waters  as  gentle  waves  softly 
plash  or  angrier  billows  beat  upon  the  shores,  are  all  sooth- 
ing to  nerves  and,  when  night  comes  down,  conspire  to  invite 
restful  sleep. 

“To  such  sweet  influences,  victims  to  insomnia,  neu- 
rasthenia, and  other  enemies  to  healthful  restfulness,  and 
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convalescents,  unconsciously  yield,  and  the  eyes  of  persons 
unused  to  refreshing  slumber  and  pleasant  dreams  are  soon 
closed,  and  as  if  by  a miracle  the  tired  spirits  of  worn  mortals 
are  wafted,  as  it  were,  on  the  wings  of  merciful  angels  to 
realms  blissfully  ignorant  of  pain  and  sorrow. 

“From  St.  Elmo,  Ala.,  to  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.,  a distance 
of  sixty-eight  miles  along  the  Mississippi  Sound,  is  a stretch 
of  coast  country  unequaled  anywhere  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia as  an  all-the-year-round  health  or  pleasure  or  invest- 
ment-inviting resort. 


finest,  most  accessible,  and  safest  fishing  grounds  on  the 
globe,  for  every  variety  of  edible  and  game  fish — from  lus- 
cious bivalves,  shrimp,  soft-  and  hard-shell  crabs  to  the 
royal  tarpon,  whose  great  size,  strength,  and  gameness 
make  its  capture  a game  to  delight  the  princeliest  sportsman 
that  ever  cast  lines  in  pleasant  places;  with  its  wild  game, 
small  or  big — snipe,  quail,  duck,  turkeys,  squirrel,  deer — 
to  reward  the  toil  and  skill  of  the  Nimrod,  each  in  season; 
with  its  thousand  and  one  other  diversions,  including  boat- 
ing on  the  bay  or  a sail  upon  the  Gulf,  golf  links  and  tennis 


One  of  the  beautiful  homes,  East  End,  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 


“The  late  San  Francisco  calamity  and  the  unparalleled 
undesirable  advertisement  California  received  by  reason  of 
its  horrors — its  losses  to  life,  its  awful  destruction  to  homes 
and  property — have  deterred  thousands  who  were  bent  on 
seeking  homes  and  fortunes  there  from  executing  plans  for 
removal,  and  many  of  these  are  now  flooding  the  mails  with 
letters  of  inquiry  concerning  the  Mississippi  Coast. 

“The  result  can  not  be  otherwise  than  to  turn  the  eyes 
of  such  home-seekers  in  this  direction. 

“Never  too  hot  or  too  cold  for  out-door  sports;  with 
sea-bathing  facilities  unmatched  in  excellence;  with  the 


courts,  baseball  grounds,  thirty-five  miles  of  paved  and 
shelled  streets  in  the  city,  and  driveways  along  the  beach, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Beach  Electric  Railway,  where  one 
can  ride  for  twenty-five  miles  in  sight  of  the  sea,  and  as 
he  speeds  along  watch  the  white  caps  run,  leap,  and  break 
upon  the  beach,  where  he  can  see  the  sails  of  a thousand 
craft  bounding  over  the  waters  like  white-winged  things 
of  life  skimming  the  surface  of  the  sea — where  every  pros- 
pect pleases  and  not  even  man  is  vile. 

“The  country  along  the  coast  is  flat  but  a few  miles 
back  it  is  rolling. 
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"The  aspect  of  Nature  is  everywhere  eye-pleasing  and 
soul-enravishing — every  scene  is  lovely,  and  many  a one  so 
impresses  itself  on  memory’s  tablet  as  a thing  of  beauty,  it 
becomes  a joy  forever. 

"No  matter  whether  flying  along  the  shell  road  in  full 
view  of  the  Gulf,  or  driving  more  leisurely  over  country 
roads  that  wind  in  and  out  beneath  the  shades  of  primeval 
forests  of  live  oak,  sky-piercing  pines,  magnificent  magno- 
lias and  other  growth  with  flowers  and  foliage  peculiar  to 


pure  magnesian  drinking  water,  which  is  had  from  artesian 
wells  sunk  to  the  depth  of  800  to  1,000  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, that  obtained  from  some  of  these  wells  possessing 
medicinal  properties  of  much  value,  especially  in  cases  of 
dyspepsia,  kidney  and  liver  trouble. 

“The  temperature  rarely  rises  above  92  degrees  in  sum- 
mer or  declines  below  freezing  point  in  winter,  the  mean 
annual  being  about  67  degrees. 

“The  annual  rainfall  is  about  feet,  but  it  is  dis- 


Residence  of  Mr.  Arthur  Parker,  past  End,  Pass  Christian,  Mi 


a semi-tropic  region,  there  is  ever  something  to  exhilarate 

and  delight. 

“The  soil  is  a sandy  loam,  dry,  absorptive,  and  well 
adapted  for  quick  drainage  of  rainfall  into  the  sea. 

“It  lies  about  twenty-five  feet  above  sea  level,  and  is 
perhaps  the  best  protected  coast  in  the  world  from  tidal 
wave  dangers. 

“No  earthquake  shocks  are  ever  felt. 

“Seismic  disturbances  that  so  affright  and  afflict  the 
people  of  California  are  unknown  in  this  heaven-blest  clime. 

“Its  healthfulness  is  unsurpassed,  but  that  need  not  be 
wondered  at.  The  source  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  soft, 


tributed  throughout  the  seasons,  as  though  its  fall  was 
planned  by  the  Creator  to  lighten  the  toils,  to  help  and 
bless  the  thrifty  husbandman  who  looks  to  tilling  the  soil 
for  the  means  of  independence  aiid  content. 

“More  and  more  as  the  seasons  go  by,  il  is  being  demon- 
strated that  in  and  around  Biloxi  and  at  other  points  on  the 
Mississippi  Gulf  Coast  may  be  produced  in  greatest  per- 
fection most  of  the  fruits  and  nuts  for  which  California  in 
the  past  few  decades  has  become  famous,  the  superiority 
of  the  fame  of  the  latter  over  the  former  being  due  more  to 
greater  efforts  at  production  and  wider-spread,  more  sys- 
tematic advertising  of  the  excellence  of  her  fruits  and  flowers 
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One  of  the  Beautiful  Drives,  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 
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than  to  any  natural  advantage  or  inherent  virtues  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  Mississippi  Coast  region. 

“As  a matter  of  fact,  between  the  two,  the  natural  ad- 
vantages are  with  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Mississippi — a fact  fast 
being  realized,  and  the  entire  freedom  of  the  latter  from 
the  shocks  and  terrors  and  losses  of  life  and  property  due 
to  earthquakes  which  so  often  afflict  California  is  having 
the  legitimate  effect  of  turning  the  tide  of  tourists  and  im- 


climate  all  combine  to  furnish  to  the  citizen  ad  the  neces- 
sities and  most  of  the  luxuries  of  living  at  the  least  cost — 
grain  and  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers,  game  and  fish,  pure 
water  to  drink,  pure  air,  ozone-laden,  to  breathe,  and  a 
temperature  so  nearly  uniform  the  year  round  that  light 
clothing  may  be  worn  from  season  to  season,  and  sea  bath- 
ing may  be  had  with  comfort  more  days  in  the  year  than 
anywhere  else  outside  of  the  tropics.” 


Residence  of  Mrs.  W.  R.  Gridley,  East  End,  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 


migration  which  for  the  past  generation  has  been  pouring 
into  California  to  the  more  blest  Gulf  Coast  region  of 
Mississippi. 

“The  beach  will  become  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the 
most  unique  and  picturesque  city  on  the  globe — a city  of 
narrow  width  and  more  than  fifty  miles  in  length,  contain- 
ing a population  of  many  thousands — a city  of  health,  of 
virtue  and  intelligence,  of  wealth  and  fashion,  of  prosperity 
so  evenly  distributed  that  want  within  its  limits  will  be 
unknown — a city  composed  of  a happy,  contented  race  of 
home-owners  and  home-lovers  who  abide  there  because 
every  acre  of  it  is  a health  resort,  and  land  and  sea  and 


Neither  camera  nor  pen  can  begin  to  portray  all  the 
charm,  the  beauty,  the  picturesqueness  of  this  delightful 
Riviera  of  America,  the  restful,  soothing  effect  of  its 
balmy  air,  the  health  and  strength  restorative  qualities 
of  its  semi-tropical  climate. 

True,  it  can  not  boast  of  lofty  mountains,  as  can 
California,  but  Nature  has  endowed  it  lavishly  with 
advantages  and  possibilities  in  other  directions  equally 
attractive  to  the  seeker  for  health  or  sojourner  for 
pleasure. 
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Escatawpa  River  near  Pascagoula,  Miss. 


Residence  of  Mr.  Eugene  Gautier  at  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
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Further,  it  is  of  such  easy  access  from  all  of  our 
centers  of  population  and  so  much  nearer  than  Cali- 
fornia’s scenic  marvels  that  one  does  not  contemplate 
an  anticipated  Gulf  Coast  excursion  with  thoughts  akin 
to  those  that  would  naturally  arise  were  a trip  abroad 
about  to  be  undertaken. 

The  following  is  reproduced  from  the  “North  and 
South,”  issue  of  January-February,  1905,  which  most 
beautifully  describes  it : 


What  more  distinctive  contrast  between  the  balmy, 
perfume-laden  air  of  that  Winter  Garden  and  the  cut- 
ting, icy  blasts  of  the  Northern  blizzard  than  contained 
in  the  extract  which  follows : 

“Two  days  ago,  at  the  hour  of  noon,  a snow  storm,  an 
Eskimo  wind,  the  earth  frozen  to  granite  solidity,  and  icicles 
clinking  on  the  boughs  of  my  Indiana  apple  orchard  when 
our  southward  flight  was  begun.  Two  days  ago,  bear  in 
mind,  wrapped  to  the  eyes  in  fur  of  otter  and  seal,  gasping 


Residence  of  Mr.  C.  Kohler,  Long  Beach,  Miss. 


“The  late  Maurice  Thompson,  who  spent  nearly  twenty 
winters  in  this  ‘Riviera  of  America,’  in  his  beautiful  con- 
tribution to  American  literature,  ‘My  Winter  Garden,'  writes 
most  fascinatingly  and  entertainingly  of  this  delightful 
section.” 

How  charmingly  expressed  in  the  following  lines 
published  by  and  reprinted  with  consent  of  the  Century 
Company,  New  York: 

“A  breezy  headland  curving  parallel  with  the  line  of  a 
fair  horizon;  some  cat-boats  and  luggers  leaning  against 
the  sky;  a smell  of  acacia  whisked  along  in  broken  puffs; 
a wandering  sound  of  uncertain  quantity  passing  between 
the  white-capped  sea  and  the  dusky  pine  woods  afar;  roses 
tossed  about  on  emerald  sprays;  great  sea-birds  winging 
aloft — and  T in  the  midst  of  my  Winter  Garden  loafing  under 
a yaupon  tree.” 


against  the  ringing,  frost-spiked  strokes  of  a norther,  we 
gave  chase  to  the  migrating  thrushes,  and  now  I loll  drowsily 
by  the  Gulf  side,  making  notes  of  some  gray  pelicans  striking 
mullet  in  the  tepid  surf  waves  five  rods  from  the  beach. 
Beside  a wall  of  shell  concrete,  crumbling  and  vine-matted, 
great  rusty-yellow  oranges  still  hang  on  the  tree.  In  the 
yaupon  overhead  are  masses  of  scarlet  berries,  temptingly 
fresh  and  luscious  in  appearance,  but  bitter  as  disappoint- 
ment can  be. 

“The  season  is  winter;  a weather  report  in  the  morning 
paper  tells  of  five  degrees  below  zero  at  some  point  in  Wis- 
consin and  of  a blizzard  spinning  down  from  Canada  across 
country  to  the  Wabash  and  the  Kankakee;  and  yet  my  nos- 
trils realize  what  the  violets  spill  and  the  roses  lose  in  the 
open  air — sweets  rarer  than  summer’s  best. 

“Skirting  the  indefinite  area  called  the  semi-tropic  a 
thermal  dream  hangs  in  the  air.  You  enter  it  when,  on  your 
southward  flight,  your  railway  train  whisks  around  a sharp 
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Residence  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Quarles,  Long  Beach,  Miss.,  showing  Pecan  trees. 
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curve  by  the  Gulf  Shore.  The  first  hint  of  it  is  a dash  of 
salt  in  the  air;  then  you  catch  the  shimmer  flung  from  rol- 
licking white-caps;  and,  presently,  far  away,  in  a turquoise 
film,  an  island  comes  to  view  with  a lighthouse,  a clump  of 
palmettos,  and  some  massive  live  oaks  behind  its  dazzling 
sandspit,  which  cuts  the  haze  and  seems  obtrusively  real  in 
the  midst  of  a dream.  The  change  is  so  easy  and  sudden 
that  it  gives  the  fine  surprise  of  a new  rhyme  in  a song. 

“The  strong  tipples  freely  wasted  by  the  buccaneers  have 
made  this  Caribbean  breeze  deliciously  intoxicating.  All 


the  sap  from  root  to  tip  in  plants  and  trees,  greening  the 
twigs  and  freshening  the  bark  and  leaves.  A pear  orchard 
will  fling  out  tender  vernal  banners,  with  a dash  of  snowy 
petals  among  their  sprays,  affording  a certain  fruity  efful- 
gence bandied  about  by  the  gusts.  Beside  a wall,  or  in  the 
warmest  angle  of  a cot,  the  lush  banana  stalks,  clumpered 
picturesquely  against  a hedge  of  Cherokee  rose  vines,  sud- 
denly renew  their  upper  leaves;  and  scattered  here  and 
yonder  some  gnarled  peach  trees  blow  wavering  whiffs  of 
tender  pink  from  their  bare  branches. 
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Residence  of  Mr.  John  B.  Prados,  Long  Beach,  Miss. 


Nature  blinks,  nods,  drowses  in  its  fitful  current.  Yet  noth- 
ing seems  to  sleep.  The  long  moss  moves  warily;  the 
oleanders  never  quite  close  their  eyes;  the  palmettos  wag 
their  bayonets  at  the  shrinking  and  swaying  roses;  nor  at 
any  time  do  the  great  pines  and  magnolias  fall  silent.” 

Of  what  little  winter  there  is,  and  of  the  early 
coming  of  spring,  we  quote  further  from  the  same  facile 
pen ; 

“While  early  mid-winter  is  not  the  season  of  flowers, 
even  on  the  Creole  Coast,  we  frequently  have  a spell  of 
precocious  springtide  in  December  and  January,  which  lifts 


“After  a few  spiteful  flurries,  winter  in  our  low  country 
lays  aside  all  make-believe  of  frost  and  bleakness.  The 
weather  god  puffs  his  sunburnt  jowls  and  blows  a flute  of 
spring.  All  around  in  haw  and  yaupon  the  mocking-birds 
begin  to  show  signs  of  vernal  lustiness. 

“Spring  extends  from  the  middle  of  January  to  an  in- 
definite point  which  sometimes  touches  June.  Day  after 
day  the  temperature  is  monotonously  even;  night  after 
night  a wonderful  sky,  profoundly  deep  between  its  stars, 
loops  a dusky  blend  of  milky  way  and  empyrean  over  the 
warm  sea  and  wavering  islands.  All  of  the  most  interesting 
plants,  shrubs,  vines,  and  trees  in  our  garden  now  rise  to 
the  highest  achievement  and  spread  abroad  such  bewilder- 
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ing  splendors  of  leaf,  spike,  bud-  flower,  and  painted  stalk 
as  only  the  favored  spots  of  earth  ever  yield.  Rich  colors 
seem  to  imbue  every  natural  object,  vegetable  and  animal.” 

We  are  reluctant  to  turn  from  these  charming  word- 
pictures,  but  feel  that  we  shall  be  pardoned,  on  account 
of  their  exquisite  beauty,  for  quoting  the  two  gems  which 
next  follow : 

‘‘If  there  is  anything  more  dreamily  romantic  than  swing- 
ing in  a hammock  on  a breezy  bluff  of  our  Creole  Gulf 


its  tenderness  spread  apace  with  a hint  of  twilight;  the  dog- 
wood blossoms  flickered  strangely,  while  on  the  air  a woodsy 
scent — a dewy  mold-fragrance — increased  until  there  was  a 
hint  of  danger  in  it;  far  off  a horned  owl  hooted  dolefully; 
so  I gathered  up  my  books,  shook  my  mind  as  it  were, 
whistled  a challenge  to  the  mocking-bird,  and  while  the  sky 
softened  to  receive  the  stars  and  the  distant  mellow  boom  of 
the  sea  became  a significant  part  of  approaching  night, 
trudged  homeward,  wondering  what  a good  thing  would 
prevail  at  dinner.” 


Residence  of  Mr.  L-  Lopez,  Biloxi,  Miss. 


Coast  when  the  spring  weather  is  fine  it  would  be  worth 
a good  deal  to  experience  it.  The  wind  from  the  Caribbean 
region  has  nothing  chilly  in  it,  but  it  fondles  you  with  a 
cooling  touch  and  passes  on  into  the  woods  of  oak  and 
pine  to  send  back  a half-wintry  moan  from  the  dusky  foliage. 
The  Gulf  tides  are  but  slight  and  the  surf  is  a mere  ripple, 
for  there  are  outlying  islands  all  along,  seeming  to  hang 
between  sea  and  sky,  a protecting  curtain  against  outside 
forces.  If  the  breeze  turns  about  and  blows  from  the  land, 
it  comes  filtered  and  purified  through  leaves  of  resinous 
forests.  At  such  a time  the  fragrances  are  many,  running 
through  all  shades  from  the  evanescent  balm  of  liquid  amber 
to  the  acidular  pungence  of  tar. 

“But  the  sun  went  down  low  in  the  west;  the  shadows 
coalesced;  a mocking-bird’s  vesper  sweetness  rang  far,  and 


AN  AMERICAN  RIVIERA. 

(A  reprint  from  the  Memphis  Medical  Journal.) 

We  Americans  are  so  prone  to  run  across  the  water  to 
visit  the  vaunted  spas  of  Europe  and  that  portion  of  South- 
ern France  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Riviera,  that  we 
quite  lose  sight  or  else  are  ignorant  of  claims  of  portions 
of  our  own  glorious  country  to  regions  just  as  attractive 
physically  and  as  beneficial  climatically  as  any  of  the 
vaunted  resorts  of  the  Continent.  But  that  is  one  of  our 
characteristics — anything  with  a foreign  label  is  accepted 
without  question  as  being  superior  to  our  own  product. 

The  climate  of  Southern  France  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean is  extolled  in  prose  and  in  . verse,  and  its  blue  and 
sunny  skies  are  praised  as  being  beyond  compare,  yet  here 
in  our  own  sunny  Southland  is  a region  with  climate  even 
as  balmy,  and  with  skies  as  blue  and  as  constantly  clear  as 
those  of  the  most  favored  portions  of  France  and  Italy. 
How  few  appreciate  this  fact!  How  many  of  our  Southern 
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og.  people,  and  physicians  especially,  realize  this?  Painfully  few. 
Yet  that  this  indeed  is  a reality  is  made  apparent  to  any  one 
V who  spends  a few  days  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Mississippi. 

The  Mississippi  Coast  line  from  Bay  St.  Louis  to  Ocean 
Ilya  Springs,  laved  by  the  temperate  waters  of  the  Mexican 

,re  Gulf,  presents  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  delightful,  health- 

giving resorts.  Notable  among  these  is  Biloxi — pronounced 
T by  natives  as  though  spelled  Biluxi — which  is  a queenly 

of  little  city  of  some  eight  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  with 

(it,  all  the  modern  conveniences  which  go  to  make  for  comfort. 

i|  Situated  just  at  the  foot  of  the  piney  region  of  Mississippi, 


For  amusements  the  visitor  finds  various  kinds  of  fishing, 
for  sailing  there  is  always  a breeze  and  plenty  of  boats, 
and  there  are  points  of  interest  without  number  to  be 
visited  in  the  vicinity.  A trolley  line  runs  from  Biloxi  to 
Gulfport,  and  a few  miles  beyond,  passing  “Beauvoir,”  for- 
merly the  home  of  Jefferson  Davis,  but  now  used  as  a home 
for  disabled  ex-Confederate  soldiers.  The  beach  along  this 
electric  road  is  dotted  with  beautiful  summer  homes,  many 
of  them  owned  by  wealthy  New  Orleans  people.  Then 
there  is  the  salt-water  bathing,  which  can  be  enjoyed  prac- 
tically the  year  round. 


Biloxi  lies  on  a sheltered  portion  of  the  coast,  with  several 
islands  protecting  the  town  from  the  heavy  blows,  and  thus 
offers  a safe  and  delightful  body  of  water  for  fishing  and 
sailing.  This  town  has  a large  shrimp  and  oyster  canning 
industry,  and  maintains  quite  a fishing  fleet.  The  streets  of 
Biloxi  are  one  of  its  greatest  attractions,  for  all  of  the 
streets  are  good,  and  the  shell  roads  make  splendid  smooth, 
white  drives.  A shell  road  forty  feet  wide  is  now  being 
constructed  from  Biloxi  to  Pass  Christian,  a distance  of 
twenty-five  miles — what  a treat  for  the  motorist! 

The  climate  of  this  Gulf  Coast  region  is  all  that  could 
be  desired.  The  mean  temperature  for  Biloxi  is  68.5°  Fah- 
renheit, and  there  are  but  few  days  in  winter  when  there 
is  even  a sign  of  ice,  while  I am  told  that  the  temperature 
rarely  goes  over  920  in  summer.  That  seems  to  me  to  be 
just  as  good  a showing  as  could  be  made  by  the  Riviera  of 
Southern  France. 


For  the  asthmatic,  the  rheumatic,  the  nerve-tired,  the 
convalescent  from  any  protracted  illness,  there  seems  to 
me  no  more  favorable  place,  and  for  us  in  the  South  de- 
cidedly the  Gulf  Coast  is  the  most  convenient  and  readily 
accessible. 

The  writer  recently  spent  three  weeks  at  Biloxi,  while 
convalescing  from  a fractured  radius,  and  coming  under  the 
head  of  a “convalescent,”  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  enter- 
tained as  a guest  of  the  Biloxi  Sanatorium,  conducted  by 
Dr.  H.  M.  Folkes.  Physicians  of  this  section  of  the  country 
must  have  no  conception  of  what  a modern  institution  this 
is,  else  there  would  be  a “Standing  room  only”  sign  out 
constantly  at  Dr.  Folkes’  place,  for  it  is  just  the  institution 
that  many  of  them  have  been  looking  for  to  which  to  send 
their  patients  of  the  character  requiring  a balmy  climate, 
yet  whom  they  desired  to  place  under  competent  care. 
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Boats  on  Gulf,  Regatta  Day,  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 


Front  Street,  near  City  Hall,  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 
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The  Biloxi  Sanatorium  first  impresses  one  by  its  abso- 
lute cleanliness.  It  is  spotless  in  its  immaculate  care.  The 
building  is  very  modern,  steam  heated,  and  has  large  rooms, 
with  baths  and  hot  and  cold  water.  Around  the  building 
are  broad  galleries,  which  constantly  are  cooled  by  the 
never-ceasing  Gulf  breezes.  There  is  a room  equipped  for 
X-ray  work,  an  operating  room  complete  in  every  detail, 
and  the  facilities  for  baths  of  every  kind  hardly  are  equalled 
anywhere  except  in  the  very  largest  institutions  in  the 
North.  Here  electric  light,  needle,  vapor,  Turkish,  and 
other  kinds  of  baths  are  given,  and  a masseur  constantly  is 


THE  MEDITERRANEAN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AS  A RESORT  FOR  INVALIDS. 

By  CHARLES  L.  LE  ROUX,  M.  D. 

Of  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 


(Reprint  from  The  American  Climatological  Association 
— meeting  held  at  Philadelphia,  May  31,  1887.) 

In  spite  of  many  excellent  and  valuable  writings,  there 
is  perhaps  no  branch  of  medical  science  which  has  been  so 


Residence  of  Mrs.  John  Ayers,  East  End,  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 


in  attendance.  Indeed  the  entire  institution  was  a revela- 
tion to  me,  and  I feel  that  I am  discharging  a debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Dr.  Folkes,  and  doing  the  medical  profession  in  this 
section  a service,  in  calling  attention  to  the  claims  of  the 
Biloxi  Sanatorium  to  the  patronage  of  those  physicians  who 
have  patients  whom  they  desire  to  send  to  a place  where 
they  may  receive  the  advantages  of  a mild  climate,  salt  air, 
modern  accommodations,  and  competent  medical  care. 

The  writer’s  tribute  to  Biloxi  and  this  up-to-date  sana- 
torium is  thoroughly  voluntary,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may 
prove  educational  in  helping  to  make  Southern  physicians 
and  people  appreciate  the  advantages  which  we  have  almost 
at  our  door,  and  that  this  is  a Nazareth  out  of  which  much 
good  may  come.  This  portion  of  the  Gulf  Coast  is  indeed 
an  American  Riviera. 


neglected  as  that  of  climatology.  The  laws  of  climate  are 
so  ill  understood  that  hundreds  of  patients  are  sent  away 
every  winter,  merely  to  find  a grave  far  from  their  home 
comforts,  relations  and  friends.  And  why  does  this  state 
of  things  continue  to  obtain? 

Among  the  profession  there  are  too  many  who,  after 
exhausting  all  the  resources  of  their  art,  look  to  a change 
of  climate  as  a dernier  ressort,  hoping — even  against  hope 
— to  effect  a cure.  Generally  speaking,  how  easy  it  is  to 
induce  the  laity  to  assume  the  same  hope!  We  should  sel- 
dom expect  a cure  from  a change  of  climate,  but  rather 
improvement  of  a more  or  less  decided  and  permanent  cure. 
And  when  this  improvement  does  not  take  place,  is  not  one 
liable  to  attribute  to  the  “propter  hoc”  that  which  should  be 
referred  to  the  “post  hoc”? 
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At  the  Rose  Farm,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 

1.  Satsuma  Orange  Trees,  heavily  laden.  2.  Banana  Tree  in  full  foliage. 

3 and  4.  Grape  Fruit  Trees  and  their  enormous  loads. 
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Tomatoes  on  the  Williams’  farm  at  Irvington,  Ala.,  that  netted  the  grower  $200.00 


per  acre  during  May  and  June,  1911. 


But  climate,  methinks,  is  only  a comparative  term,  and 
generally  speaking — perhaps  not  invariably  so — it  should  be 
looked  on  as  such.  Of  late  years  it  has  received  a very  ex- 
tended application. 

“By  climate  is  now  understood  those  conditions  of  heat, 
moisture,  atmosphere,  wind,  soil,  and  electricity,  which  im- 
press certain  conditions,  uniform,  even  when  apparently  ir- 
regular, on  given  portions  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and  which 
modify,  also  in  a uniform  manner,  vegetable  and  animal 
life.” — Quain. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  primary  importance  that  a phvsician 
should  be  in  some  way  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  any  given  climate  before  he 
induces  his  patient  to  leave  the  comforts  of  home;  and  he 
should  consider  it  a matter  of  sacred  duty  to  give  thor- 
oughly honest  information  to  one  whose  life  not  seldom 
hangs  by  such  a slender  thread  as  that  of  a proper  change. 
That  this  is  too  often  neglected  we  must  confess  to  our 
sorrow,  as  we  gather  proof  by  the  large  number  of  victims 
returned  home  every  winter  from  certain  of  our  most  fa- 
mous health  resorts.  Each  time  we  are  told  very  com- 
placently, “He  came  too  late!”  Hundreds  every  season  are 
returned  in  caskets  from  Colorado,  Cali- 
fornia, Mexico,  Florida,  and  other  places. 

The  latter  State,  in  fact,  has  acquired  the 
unenviable  title  of  “Euthanasia,”  because 
so  many  are  sent  there  to  die  a com- 
fortable death.  There  was  not,  it  is  true, 
for  most  of  these  invalids  the  ghost  of 
a chance  for  recovery  when  sent.  But, 
n’importe! — the  last  and  only  hope  was 
given  them.  And  all  this  from  a sad 
misconception  as  to,  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  a change  of  climate! 

It,  therefore,  seems  very  clear  that 
before  advising  a patient  to  leave  all 
that  is  dear  to  him,  his  physician  should 
first  make  the  following  inquiries: 

A.  Is  the  invalid  too  far  advanced  in 
his  disease  to  exclude  all  possibility  of 
a cure  by  a change  of  climate? 

B.  Which  will  suit  the  case  best — a 
warm,  a temperate,  or  a cold  climate? 

C.  Is  the  disease  acute  or  chronic, 
or  likely  to  become  so? 

D.  What  is  the  health  status  of  the 
spot  selected,  and  its  death-rate  per  1,000? 


E.  What  are  the  prevailing 
diseases? 

F.  What  are  the  sanitary 
and  atmospheric  conditions  of 
the  place?  Is  it  dry  or  damp? 

G.  What  are  the  prevailing 
winds? 

H.  Is  it  liable  to  malaria? 

K.  What  is  the  mean  tem- 
perature at  different  seasons? 

L.  Is  it  liable  to  protracted, 
drizzly  rains,  or  to  occasional 
refreshing  showers? 

M.  How  many  days,  on  an 
average,  can  a patient  lead  an 
out-door  life  without  unneces- 
sary exposure? 

N.  What  is  the  social  status 
of  the  inhabitants?  Are  they 
rough,  unclean,  uneducated, 
inhospitable,  or  otherwise? 

O.  Is  the  patient  likely  to 
secure  proper  fare  and  atten- 
tion? 

P.  Is  the  resort  in  direct, 
easy  communication  with  other 
parts  of  the  country  both  by 
rail  and  by  wire? 

R.  Are  there  any  good 
physicians  practicing  there? 

It  is  clear  that  one’s  com- 
mon sense  ought  to  suffice  to 
find  adequate  reasons,  in  the  proper  answers  to  the  above, 
why  he  should  or  not  select  any  given  locality  for  his  in- 
valid friend,  and  each  proper  answer  will  contain  a thera- 
peutic fact  or  law  which  no  person  of  ordinary  intelligence 
and  education  will  fail  to  recognize  and  properly  apply  in 
time  of  need. 

During  my  late  visit  North  I found,  to  my  utter  surprise, 
but  three  or  four  of  my  colleagues  who  seemed  to  know 
the  location  of  my  place  of  residence  and  practice.  I mean 
the  town  of  Pass  Christian,  Mississippi,  and  great  indeed 
was  their  astonishment  when,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
I told  them  of  its  advantages  as  a summer  and  winter  health 
resort — the  latter  especially. 

All  agreed  it  was  my  imperative  duty  to  make  it  known 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  profession,  and  on  parting  with 
them  they  made  me  promise  that  I would  write  an  article 
on  the  subject.  This  is  my  apology  for  taking  up  my  pen 
this  day,  knowing  full  well  how  many  others  could  handle 
it  to  better  advantage  and  do  greater  justice  to  the  subject. 
In  doing  so  I will  positively  give  a simple  but  fair  resume 
of  the  advantages  of  our  sea-coast  as  a resort  for  invalids, 
and  will  feel  sufficiently  rewarded  for  my  labor  if  these  lines 


Cabbage  Field  in  January,  1909,  near  residence  of  Rev.  C.  D.  Berry,  Theodore,  Ala. 
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should  induce  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  resort  the  test  which  it 
deserves  over  many  others,  and 
founded  upon  the  proper  basis — 
truthful  facts. 

If  one  will  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  little  map  inserted  in 
this  booklet,  he  will  notice  that 
the  Gulf  Coast,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  cities  of  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans,  forms  a crescent, 
in  the  center  of  which  lies  the 
town  of  Pass  Christian.  At  a 
distance  from  shore  varying  be- 
tween five  and  eight  miles,  a belt 
of  islands  forms  a protective  bul- 
wark against  the  occasional 
storms  that  may  prevail  on  the 
Gulf,  making  the  body  of  water 
between  the  islands  and  the  main 
shore  a sort  of  inland  lake,  ellip- 
tical in  shape,  and  rarely  dis- 
turbed beyond  a ripple. 

These  waters  abound  all  the 
year  round  in  fish  and  oysters, 
and  offer  to  many  the  pleasures 
of  yatching,  rowing,  and  fishing. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  give 
a description  of  the  advantages  of  each  place  on  this  coast. 
The  distance  by  rail  between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  is 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  and  there  are  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  villages  stretched  along  the  Gulf  shore, 
varying  in  population. 

As  nearly  all  I will  say  about  Pass  Christian  applies 
equally  to  the  other  resorts,  I will  content  myself,  for  the 
present,  with  mentioning  the  advantages  of  the  beautiful 
little  town  in  which  I have  resided  for  the  past  twenty- 
three  years.  In  so  doing  I will  attempt  to  answer  the  sev- 
eral test  questions  previously  mentioned  in  this  article,  and 
endeavor  to  prove  that  this  section  is  as  worthy  as  any  in 
the  United  States  of  the  consideration  and  favor  lavished 
on  many  other  health  resorts,  both  by  the  profession  and  by 
the  laity. 

Immediately  behind  the  town,  and  at  a distance  of  barely 
a quarter  of  a mile,  lies  a pine  forest,  which  extends  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  depth.  This  shelters  the  town  from  the 
cold  north  winds,  and  constantly  fills  the  atmosphere  with 
a balmy  aroma,  which  in  reaching  us  becomes  charged  with 
the  iodine,  bromine,  and  saline  particles  wafted  by  the  soft, 
gentle  sea  breeze.  The  average  temperature  in  summer 


Grove  of  Pecan  Trees  owned 
Two  trees  in 


by  Mr.  J.  \V.  Zink,  Orange  Grove,  Miss.  Photograph  taken  Tune,  1910. 
front  are  “Zink”  vaiiety.  Grafted  1905.  Now  in  bearing. 

is  85°;  in  winter  70° — thus  showing  no  extremes  of  heat 
or  cold.  But  for  an  occasional  “norther,”  which  is  neither 
severe  nor  of  long  duration,  no  one  need  fear  the  changes 
of  our  climate,  and,  if  felt  at  all,  an  additional  wrap  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  insure  perfect  comfort.  The  rains  are 
neither  frequent  nor  protracted,  very  seldom  lasting  more 
than  an  hour,  and  sucli  is  the  porosity  of  the  soil  that  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  a shower  pedestrians  can 
take  their  usual  exercise  without  fear  of  wet  feet.  The 
atmosphere  is  positively  free  from  malaria.  The  sewerage, 
drainage,  and  water  supply  are  unsurpassed.  There  are 
several  artesian  wells  of  a depth  of  five  hundred  feet.  The 
death-rate  per  r,ooo  inhabitants  varies  between  three  and 
four — that  is,  we  witness  from  six  to  eight  deaths  a year. 
All  over  tjiis  section  of  the  country  the  Gulf  Coast  is  looked 
upon  as  the  healthiest  spot  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
has  been  a matter  of  great  astonishment  that  no  one  has 
as  yet  undertaken  to  write  fully  of  its  advantages  as  a 
winter  resort.  Perhaps  because  it  lies  so  near  home,  and 
“nothing  good”  is  expected  “to  come  out  of  Nazareth”! 

In  my  long  residence,  I can  say  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  never  have  I seen  consumptives  come  here  in 
the  winter  who  did  not  return  improved — especially 
those  in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease.  Most  of 
those  who  have  tested  the  climate  usually  return,  in 
suite  of  being  differently  advised  by  friends  or  phy- 
sicians who  know  nothing  of  the  health  of  these  sec- 
tion. Bronchitis,  asthma,  laryngitis — in  fact  all  cases 
of  trouble  connected  with  the  air-passages — im- 
prove rapidly,  as  do  all  cases  of  chronic  malarial 
toxemia.  It  is  not  claimed  that  this  climate  will  cure 
consumption — let  this  be  distinctly  understood — but 
it  is  asserted  that  all  who  come  to  spend  their  win- 
ters here,  return  to  their  Northern  homes  improved 
beyond  the  expectation  of  their  friends  and  phy- 
sicians. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  game  in  the  vicinity, 
offering  many  inducements  to  those  whose  health 
permits  the  enjoyment  of  such  sportive  recreations. 
Invalids,  on  an  average,  can  remain  eight  or  nine 
hours  out  of  doors  during  the  day,  and  we  average 
six  pleasant  days  in  the  week,  giving  one  all  the 
time  necessary  to  enjoy  out  door  exercise  or  to  ride 
out  in  the  piney  woods. 

Our  roses  are  so  abundant  and  beautiful  that 
Northerners  do  not  cease  admiring  them,  and  are 
constantly  seen  on  their  return  to  their  quarters 
loaded  with  immense  bouquets. 

I regret  time  does  not  permit  me  to  write  more 
about  this  Gulf  Sound,  which  l have  dared  surname 
the  “Mediterranean  of  America,”  and  as  I truly  be- 
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lieve,  deservedly.  Many  of  my  Northern  colleagues  who  have 
come  here  with  invalid  friends,  or  in  quest  of  their  own 
health,  will  certainly  bear  me  out  in  all  the  assertions  I have 
brought  forward  in  connection  with  this  lovely,  healthy,  and 
comparatively  unknown  Gulf  Coast.  I bring  this  article  to  a 
close,  feeling  persuaded  that  ere  long  this  whole  littoral 
will  become  thoroughly  known,  its  climatic  and  health  ad- 
vantages thoroughly  appreciated,  and  will  enjoy  as  enviable 
a reputation  as  some  other  resorts  have  of  late  years — with 
the  only  difference,  that  when  once  known  this  shore  will 
ever  remain  popular,  because  the  facts  adduced  in  its  favor 
are  incontrovertible,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  weary  of  being  humbugged  by  the  myriads  of  costly 
advertisements  claiming  for  certain  health  resorts  advan- 
tages which  they  are  far  from  possessing. 

Finally,  in  closing,  I earnestly  take  pride  in  recommend- 
ing to  the  whole  of  my  profession  their  sending  to  us,  with 
the  positive  assurance  that  they  will  never  regret  it,  their 
invalid  friends  suffering  from  any  of  the  following  classes 


Many  theories  are  advanced  to  explain  its  climatic  ac- 
tion, but  that  which  seems  to  be  the  most  rational  is  based 
on  the  fact  of  the  tendency  of  Nature  to  establish  equilib- 
rium in  the  temperature  of  fluids.  A vast  body  of  gelid 
water  is  continually  rising  from  the  Antarctic  to  displace 
the  overheated  ocean  water  about  the  equator;  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  this  ascending  stream,  striking  against  the 
western  coast  of  South  America,  is  deflected  in  a westerly 
direction  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  under  the  name  of  “the 
Equatorial  Current”;  having  encircled  Australia,  it  enters 
the  Indian  Ocean,  sweeps  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  crossing  the  Atlantic,  rushes  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Here  its  energies  are  increased  by  the  narrow  limits  into 
which  it  is  so  suddenly  compressed;  its  temperature  rises 
to  84  degrees,  and  its  velocity  is  so  accelerated  that,  by  the 
time  it  reaches  the  Atlantic  Ocean  again,  it  lias  become  a mighty 
river,  called  the  “Gulf  Stream.”  It  is  fifty  miles  wide,  several 
hundred  feet  deep,  and  plows  its  resistless  path  northeast 
through  the  Atlantic  at  a speed  of  from  four  to  five  miles 


Cornfield  near  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  on  farm  of  Mr.  Cecil  Garmire. 


of  ailments:  Consumption — early  stages;  bronchitis — ■ 

chronic;  laryngitis — chronic;  asthma — especially  the  idio- 
pathic form;  nasal  catarrh;  all  cases  of  neurasthenia,  due 
to  whatever  cause;  of  malarial  toxemia;  of  anemia  or 
chlorosis;  of  neuralgia  and  rheumatism,  and  of  all  chronic 
uterine  or  intestinal  troubles. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  GULF  STREAM  UPON 
NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  AND  SCANDINAVIAN 
CIVILIZATION. 

(From  CURIOUS  QUESTIONS,  by  S.  H.  Killikelly.) 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  Scandinavia  is  that  it  cai- 
ries  civilization  to  a higher  latitude  than  any  other  nation. 
This  is  made  possible  by  “The  Gulf  Stream  ; that  wonderful 
river  which  runs  from  pole  to  pole,  carrying  the  waters  of  the 
Antarctic  Ocean  around  and  through  all  other  waters  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 


per  hour.  Its  boundaries  are  distinctly  marked  by  color, 
temperature,  motion,  sea-weed,  fish,  and  even  its  surface 
is  arched  upward  by  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  banks  through 
which  it  flows. 

Crossing  the  Atlantic  from  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
a wall  of  fog,  caused  by  the  warm  vapors  meeting  a cooler 
atmosphere,  often  distinctly  marks  its  course.  The  climatic 
effect  of  this  great  body  of  heated  water  is  more  noticeable 
in  the  higher  latitudes,  and  the  change  of  temperature  is 
sometimes  so  sudden  and  great  that  a ship  crossing  the  line 
has  marked  a difference  of  30  degrees  between  its  bow  and 
stern.  After  touching  the  shores  of  the  British  Isles,  the 
Gulf  Stream  still  travels  northward  and  eastward,  hugging 
the  coast-line  and  filling  the  fiords  of  Norway  even  beyond 
the  North  Cape.  This  mighty  force,  ever  at  work  yet  never 
expending  itself — this  importation  of  the  effect  of  tropical 
sunshine  by  sea,  as  it  were — accounts  for  the  golden  grain 
and  green  meadows,  and  the  consequent  civilization  of  a 
land  extending  three  hundred  miles  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle. 
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LETTERS  FROM  FARMERS 

© 

“ Know'st  thou  the  land  where  the  lemon-trees  bloom, 

W here  the  gold  orange  glows  in  the  deep  thicket's  gloom. 
Where  a wind  ever  soft  from  the  blue  heaven  blows, 

And  the  groves  are  of  laurel  and  mvrtle  and  rose P” 


Foregoing  describes  the  territory  between  New  Or- 
leans and  Mobile,  known  as  “The  Riviera  of  America.” 
The  reader’s  attention  is  now  directed  to  the  following 
.letters  from  Northern  people  who  have  moved  to  that 
section,  tilling  the  soil  and  growing  fruits  and  vegetables : 

I purchased  twenty  acres  at  Neshota.  My  corn,  Irish 
potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes,  oats,  cucumbers,  melons, 


— Goethe:  Wilhelm  Master. 

I was  born-  and  brought  up  on  a fruit  farm  in  Michigan, 
where  I gained  an  extensive  knowledge  of  fruit  growing. 
I am  satisfied  that  this  Gulf  Coast  has  all  the  requirements 
of  a perfect  fruit  section.  To-day,  the  17th  of  February, 
pears,  peaches,  and  strawberries  are  in  full  bloom.  I am 
glad  to  give  information  concerning  the  healthfulness,  the 
climate,  and  crops  of  the  Coast. 

A.  H.  BRINKMAN. 

Neshota,  near  Mobile,  Ala. 


“The  White  House”  A novel  hotel  of  six  villas  on  Biloxi  Beach. 


squash,  lettuce,  radishes,  and  tomatoes  were  all  one  could 
desire.  I have  kept  close  watch  of  all  crops  and  Iruits 
raised  in  my  locality.  Mr.  E.  Leger,  who  lives  across  the 
river  from  me,  makes  fruit-growing  a business.  lie  is 
principally  interested  in  grapes,  and  manufactures  wine, 
which  affords  him  a nice  profit.  His  other  fruits,  including 
oranges,  are  a grand  success. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Pollard,  near  me,  bought  fifty  acres,  half 
under  cultivation,  at  $50  an  acre  in  January,  1902,  and  had  a 
crop  of  sweet  potatoes  and  cabbage  harvested  the  next  Sep- 
tember which  brought  him  $3,600. 

Living  is  much  simpler  and  cheaper  here  than  at  the 
North;  you  can  raise  three  crops  easily,  and  require  much 
less  clothing  than  in  the  zero  country. 

I have  planted  peaches,  plums,  pears,  figs,  strawberries, 
and  pecans,  any  one  of  which  would  make  a living  by  itself. 
The  roads  in  all  directions  are  excellent,  mostly  shelled. 
I saw  snap  beans  the  15th  of  last  March  harvested  and  sold 
at  $4.50  a bushel  in  the  Mobile  market;  at  this  rate  an  acre 
will  yield  about  $800.  About  three  hundred  car  loads  of 
potatoes  raised  in  this  vicinity  last  spring  were  sold  in 
Mobile  at  from  $2.50  to  $4.00  a barrel. 


I have  not  been  as  well  in  ten  years  as  I have  since  I 
came  here.  I attribute  it  to  the  splendid  free-stone  water 
and  the  cool  breeze  from  the  Gulf.  No  matter  how  hot  the 
day,  there  is  a cool  breeze  when  you  go  to  the  shade;  the 
nights  are  cool  and  nice  for  sleep. 

My  advice  is — come  down  here  arid  investigate  before 
going  elsewhere.  I like  this  place  the  best  of  all  I have 
visited. 

I saw  a field  yesterday  of  as  fine  corn  as  I ever  saw  in 
Michigan. 

I did  not  get  here  till  the  first  of  April,  consequently 
late  to  get  in  spring  crops.  I hurried  and  built  my  house 
and  barn  and  now  have  about  an  acre  ready  for  sweet  po- 
tatoes; later  will  put  in  late  Irish  potatoes.  When  they 
come  off,  I expect  to  set  the  ground  out  to  strawberries. 

If  there  is  any  place  on  earth  where  a man  can  make  a 
living  and  enjoy  himself,  it  is  here.  Peaches  are  FINE. 
Figs  are  fine  and  grow  luxuriantly,  as  also  do  grapes. 

REV.  C.  D.  BERRY. 

Theodore,  Ala.,  May  31,  1905. 

(Extract  from  letter  written  by  Rev.  C.  D.  Berry  to  the 
editor  of  the  “Hustler," ' Ortonville,  Mich.,  June  10,  1905.) 
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The  Beach  at  Pascagoula,  Miss. 


Residences  of  Mr.  L.  M.  Dantzler  and  Mr.  L.  Lopez,  showing  style  of  homes  merchant  princes  occupy  in  Biloxi. 
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ter.  I think  there  is  no  better  and  healthier  climate  anywhere. 

The  soil  here  is  very  responsive  to  good  cultivation. 
Fifty  bushels  of  corn,  one  hundred  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes 
and  two  hundred  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  to  the  acre  and  other  crops  in  proportion. 

For  forage  and  soil  improvement  cow  peas  and  velvet 
beans  are  used  and  I do  not  believe  there  are  two  legumes 
in  the  world  that  will  beat  them. 

Fruits  of  nearly  all  kinds  do  well  here.  The  paper  shell 
pecan,  Satsuma  orange,  figs  and  Scuppernong  grapes,  also 
strawberries  are  the  money-makers. 

MR.  & MRS.  F.  M.  VANDEGRIFT. 

Ocean  Springs,  Miss.,  October  1 6,  1908. 


Father  and  I like  it  fine  down  here.  You  can  raise  any- 
thing mostly  you  try  to  raise.  Last  year  father  planted  four 
barrels  of  potatoes,  which  made  an  average  of  200  barrels, 
and  which  gave  him  $400,  and  it  cost  him  $75  for  fertilizer, 
and  that  left  him  $325.  Corn  you  can  make  forty  and  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre  if  fertilized  good;  and  well  cultivated 
sweet  potatoes  is  a profitable  crop  down  here,  250  and  275 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Peanuts  make  an  average  of  forty  to 
fifty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Sugar  cane  is  most  grown  around 
in  this  section  and  produces  fifteen  to  seventeen  barrels  to 
the  acre. 

You  can  raise  two  and  three  crops  a year,  each  crop 
greater  than  those  produced  in  the  north.  The  soil  is  a 


Residence  of  Mrs.  Dennis,  East  End,  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 


sandy  loam  with  clay  sub-soil.  The  summer  is  as  pleasant 
as  the  winter.  _ 

CLAUS  CLAUSEN,  JR. 

Grand  Bay,  Ala.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  No.  32. 

September  23,  1910. 


We  moved  with  our  family  from  Indiana  to  Ocean  Springs 
in  September,  1904,  having  bought  a farm;  have  lived  here 
since. 

My  health  was  bad  with  catarrh  and  rheumatism,  but  the  cli- 
mate has  done  wonders  for  me.  I can  work  summer  and  win 


I came  here  about  five  years  ago  for  my  health  and  it 
has  improved  very  much,  now  being  able  to  work  out  doors 
at  any  time,  winter  as  well  as  summer,  and  it  is  certainly 
a delightful  spot  on  which  to  live.  The  summer  heat  is 
never  oppressive,  the  nights  are  always  cool  and  the  winters 
delightful;  cold  enough  to  be  bracing. 

I regard  the  soil  of  this  section  well  adapted  to  pecan 
growing  and  when  about  three  fourths  of  the  great  Standard 
pecan  nuts,  now  propagated,  originated  here,  it  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  here  is  the  place  for  nut  growth.  1 planted 
about  twelve  acres  in  pecans  in  spring  1904.  1 have  found 

that  to  plant  pecans  it  will  not  do  to  only  plant  the  trees 
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Nick  Ruger’s  Four  Acres  of  Irish  Potatoes,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.  (See  his  letter  page  55.) 


View  of  the  Beach  at  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 
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and  walk  off,  leaving  them  to  bear  prodigious  crops  in  due 
course  of  time.  They  refuse  to  do  it  and  insist  on  good 
nursing,  with  cultivation  and  fertilization.  Since  that  I have 
planted  more  and  expect  to  continue  planting  more  every 
year. 

Satsuma  oranges  and  Japan  persimmons  are  other  fruits 
I have  planted  and  are  doing  well,  also  the  Celeste  figs. 

I believe  this  climate  is  adapted  for  poultry  raising  as 
they  can  be  outdoors  all  year  around.  With  good  fertili- 


The  climate  here  is  fine  and  couldn’t  be  beat,  and  you 
can  have  some  growing  crops  in  the  ground  the  year 
round;  the  water  is  pure,  and  will  never  hurt  you,  however 
much  you  drink;  the  nights  are  cool,  and  you  can  always 
get  good  rest  and  sleep. 

Theodore  is  a big  shipping  point,  and  a farmer  can  sell 
everything  he  raises  right  here.  The  value  of  the  land  is 
steadily  increasing,  and  settlers  are  flocking  in  here  every 
month  in  the  year. 
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Residence  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Stauffer,  East  End,  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 


zation  and  care,  heavy  crops  of  corn,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet 
potatoes  and  watermelons  can  be  grown  here. 

ALBERT  B.  ACKANDER. 

Ocean  Springs,  Miss.,  October  22,  1908. 

A few  words  about  this  country  and  my  opinion  thereof: 

I have  been  farming  here  five  years,  and  have  made 
pretty  good  crops  out  of  everything  I planted.  1 he  crops 
I raise  here  are  Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  cabbage, 
sugar  cane,  strawberries,  cantaloupes,  watermelons  (all  for 
the  market),  and  everything  else  belonging  to  a good  home 
garden.  I also  raise  fruit,  such  as  figs,  oranges,  plums, 
.grapes,  and  pears.  They  all  do  well  here.  The  land  down 
here  takes  fertilizer,  but  if  properly  cared  for,  it  will  give 
you  the  returns  and  pay  for  the  extra  fertilizer  and  labor 
you  put  on  it. 


The  breeze  from  the  Gulf  sweeps  over  this  country  every 
day,  and  makes  the  hottest  day  a pleasure. 

A.  HEDERSTEDT. 

Theodore,  Ala.,  August  2,  1909. 

1 am  from  Illinois  and  have  resided  in  this  section  of 
the  country  for  the  past  three  years  and  am  much  pleased 
with  the  health  and  growing  qualities  of  the  climate.  Sit- 
uated as  we  are  on  a high  plateau  amid  the  pine  forests, 
with  an  unfailing  supply  of  the  purest  soft  water,  I consider 
it  an  ideal  spot,  and  for  those  of  moderate  means  seeking 
homes  and  willing  to  use  push  and  energy,  superior  to 
California,  provided  they  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  so 
many — cultivating  too  large  tracts  of  land — a small  farm 
intelligently  and  intensively  cultivated  bringing  larger  re- 
turns. 
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Residence  on  the  Beach  at  Pascagoula,  Miss. 


View  of  the  Beach  at  Biloxi,  Miss. 
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I predict  for  the  South  a bright  future.  The  advent  of 
factories  and  sister  industries  will  attract  a large  number 
of  settlers,  and  what  is  now  pine  woods  will  in  the  near 
future  be  well-cultivated  farms,  with  charming  homes,  bright 
with  climbing  roses  and  the  many  beautiful  flowers  that 
grow  so  luxuriantly  here. 

C.  STRATFORD  HANDCOCK. 

St.  Elmo,  Ala.,  March  5,  1907. 

I have  a well-improved  farm  at  this  place,  from  which  I 
shipped  thirteen  car  loads  of  Irish  potatoes  (3,465  bushels) 


I live  about  three  miles  from  St.  Elmo,  and  have  been 
here  about  five  years,  before  which  time  I lived  in  many 
other  States,  but  have  never  seen  a climate  or  place  that 
suits  me  as  well  as  this  does.  I had  almost  no  money 
when  I came  here,  and  have  now  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land,  all  fenced.  I have  one  hundred  Satsuma 
orange  trees  bearing,  now  five  years  old,  off  of  which  I 
sold  $500  worth  of  oranges  last  year.  I have  about  two 
hundred  thousand  more  orange  trees,  ranging  in  age  from 
sprigs  to  the  five-year-old  trees.  I have  two  hundred  fig 
trees,  many  bearing,  and  have  Japanese  persimmons,  about 
two  thousand  trees  now  bearing,  besides  kumquats,  etc. 
I am  well  pleased  here,  and  satisfied  with  the  soil;  the 


Residence  of  Mr.  George  Rose,  East  End,  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 


this  spring,  beginning  May  1st.  For  these  I received  an 
average  of  ninety-eight  cents  a bushel,  and  they  averaged 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  bushels  per  acre. 

I will  have  4,800  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  or  more  on 
the  same  land,  besides  considerable  corn  and  sugar  cane. 
Farming  has  been  very  profitable  for  me  here,  and  next 
year  I will  plant  forty-five  acres  instead  of  the  thirty  acres 
that  I had  this  year. 

The  climate  is  most  delightful,  and  everything  seems  to 
combine  to  make  this  the  most  desirable  farming  land  in 
the  country.  „ 

john  McDonald. 


climate  is  all  any  one  could  ask  for,  and  this  place,  I think, 
is  the  right  one  to  make  a home  in.  1 am  putting  up  a new 
house  and  am  improving  my  place  gradually.  I will  be 
pleased  to  show  visitors  over  my  place  at  any  time. 

Ci  ...  T , A.  H.  DAVES. 

St.  Elmo,  Ala.,  July  12,  1909. 

GRAND  BAY,  ALA. 

(By  Mr.  JOSEPH  NIXON,  formerly  of  Southern  Kansas,  and  who 
has  been  a practical  farmer  in  Mobile  County  since  1887.) 

History  tells  us  of  the  “Ice  Age,”  the  “Stone  Age,”  the 
“Bronze  Age,”  and  to-day  is  often  called  the  “Steel  Age”; 
(he  name  suits  our  hard,  pushing,  strenuous  business  life. 


St.  Elmo,  Ala.,  July  21,  1909- 
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Residence  of  Mr.  J.  I.  Ford,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 


Residence  of  Mr.  P.  R.  Jane,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
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but  the  other  side  of  our  present-day  existence  can  best  be 
described  as  the  “Vacation  Age,”  the  idea  of  periodical  rest 
from  labor,  among  new  scenes,  calculated  to  rest  the  tired 
nerves,  being  pre-eminently  a product  of  the  Nineteenth 
and  Twentieth  Centuries.  Where  to  spend  the  vacation  is 
a matter  of  great  importance,  but  if  accessibility,  geniality 
of  climate,  entire  freedom  from  malaria,  and  fine  social  ad- 
vantages are  given  due  consideration,  the  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  Gulf  Coast  country,  from  Mobile  to  New  Or- 
leans, traversed  by  the  Louisville  & Nashville  Railroad,  is 
unquestionably  ideal  for  vacation  purposes.  In  a residence 
of  twenty  years  at  Grand  Bay,  in  Mobile  County,  the 
writer  never  knew  of  any  disease  due  to  climatic  or  local 
influence;  the  pure  water,  pure  air  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  well-drained  soil  make  natural  conditions  perfect. 


The  topography  of  Mobile  County  insures  excellent  drain- 
age; a high  ridge  runs  through  the  center  of  the  county 
north  and  south,  terminating  in  a bluff  about  eighty  feet.  in 
height  at  a point  four  miles  south  of  Grand  Bay  station 
and  one  mile  north  of  Grand  Bay. 

The  soil  of  the  county  varies  somewhat,  generally  un- 
derlaid with  clay  subsoil.  In  this  territory  almost  with- 
out exception  the  farmers  are  prosperous,  having  good 
houses,  barns,  good  teams,  and  use  improved  tools  in  their 
various  farming  operations,  and  some  use  steam  engines  to 
grind  their  sugar  cane  and  cook  their  syrup.  I he  country 
schools  are  fairly  good,  the  term  being  eight  month's  in 
length.  Church  facilities  are  also  ample. 

Our  rural  free  delivery  covers  a circuit  of  twenty-five 
miles  north  of  Grand  Bay  daily,  and  a rural  telephone  cov 
ering  pretty  much  the  same  territory  connects  here  with 
long-distance  lines  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  country 
roads  are  generally  good. 


There  are  hundreds  of  Northern  farmers  who  spend 
from  one  month  to  six  in  the  South,  or  in  California,  every 
winter;  these  people  could  not  find  a better  section  than  the 
southern  part  of  Mobile  County  in  which  to  take  their  rest 
and  enjoy  themselves.  Board  can  be  had,  or  rooms  rented, 
at  modest  rates.  They  could  enjoy  fishing  in  Grand  Bay 
finer  than  an  Izaak  Walton  dream;  they  could  luxuriate  on 
fresh  vegetables  while  their  own  lands  were  frozen  solid, 
and  feast  their  eyes  on  lovely  camellias,  and  both  eyes  and 
olfactory  nerves  on  just  as  beautiful  roses;  this,  while  their 
flower  gardens  at  home  had  perhaps  a twelve-inch  blanket 
of  snow.  They  could  gush  at  the  sight  of  an  orange,  a 
lime,  or  a loquat  in  fruitage,  and  go  into  ecstacies  of  gusta- 
tory delight  while  swallowing  or  masticating  “2-by-4-inch”' 
Grand  Bay  oysters.  They  could  sit  in  the  shade  of  the 


trees,  enjoying  the  ozone-laden  air,  and  not — as  in  Cali- 
fornia— have  to  rush  indoors,  or  don  an  overcoat,  as  soon 
as  the  sun  goes  down,  to  avoid  catching  cold.  And  in  the 
winter  evenings  they  could  sit  by  a pine-knot  fire  and  enjoy 
the  warmth  from  the  best — and  what  for  many  years  will 
be  the  cheapest — fuel  to  be  had  in  any  civilized  country; 
to  sit  and  doze  by  such  a fire  is  worth  almost  the  cost  of 
a trip  down  here. 

They  will  find  it  an  intelligent  community.  Many  from 
the  North  and  West  are  here,  who  have  received  much 
benefit  in  this  climate.  A person  can  live  out-of  doors  so 
much,  and  the  air  is  so  pure,  that  pulmonary  and  catarrhal 
sufferers  from  the  North  are  always  helped.  The  pure 
water  is  also  such  an  aid,  especially  to  those  suffering  with 
rheumatism  or  any  form  of  kidney  disease.  Here  there  is 
an  abundant  rainfall,  insuring  against  the  crop  failures  of 
dry  Western  sections,  while  our  altitude  and  well-drained 
soil  insure  us  against  the  floods  and  malaria  of  the  Mis- 


Pecan  Grove  of  F.  H.  Lewis  on  Pascagoula  River,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
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Oyster  Bedding  Grounds  at  Low  Tide,  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 


Good  Catch  Speckled  Trout,  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 
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grow  so  fast  anywhere  as 
our  ('present,  one.  We’  are 
now  preparing  to  plant  our 
fall  garden  of  potatoes,  peas, 
and  in  fact  nearly  everything 
that  is  usually  planted  in  a 
garden.  We  have  got  out 
three  acres  of  sweet  potatoes 
that  are  doing  fine.  We  have 
a fine,  level  country  and  one 
that,  in  my  opinion,  can  be 
made  a pleasant  and  profit- 
able one  for  any  one  to  settle 
in.  We  are  seven  miles  from 
the  Gulf  on  as  fine  a stretch 
of  country  as  one  could  wish 
to  look  at,  with  no  stone  or 
hills  to  contend  with.  The 
land  works  very  easy,  it  be- 
ing of  a sandy  nature.  Our 
former  address  was  Perry, 
Shiwassee  County,  Mich. 

C.  S.  HAMMOND. 

Grand  Bay,  Ala., 

August  7,  1907. 


Residence  of  Col.  Wm.  R.  Snyder,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 


sissippi  Valley.  Our  Northern  visitors,  whether  enjoying  a 
vacation  or  looking  for  a home,  can  see  the  farms  where 
Northern  men,  as  well  as  native  Alabamians,  are  raising 
profitable  crops  of  corn,  oats,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes, 
beans,  cabbage,  cucumbers,  melons  of  both  kinds,  sugar  cane, 
peanuts,  cotton,  and  all  sorts  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  three 
crops  per  year  on  the  same  ground  being  quite  a common 
occurrence,  and  two  crops,  at  least,  the  rule. 

Any  list — however  long — of  the  agricultural  possibilities 
of  the  Grand  Bay  country  that  failed  to  mention  tobacco, 
would  be  incomplete  to  say  the  least.  The  soil  of  this 
section  is  largely  of  the  “orange  sand’’  formation,  and  is 
ideal  for  the  growing  of  the  finest  quality  of  Sumatra  wrap- 
per tobacco.  The  raising  of  this  variety  of  tobacco  has 
passed  the  experimental  stage  in  this  country,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  success  achieved  last  year  in  this  county;  the  pro- 
duct was  of  the  best  quality, 
and  its  growing  quite  profit- 
able. If  we  were  to  give  the 
facts  as  to  the  profits  of  cer- 
tain crops  we  might  be  given 
membership  in  the  Ananias 
Club;  besides,  we  doubt  our 
ability  in  the  descriptive  line. 

Our  advice  to  the  man  any- 
where who  wishes  a farm 
home  in  a healthy  climate,  or 
the  man  who  wishes  to  spend 
a few  weeks,  or  months,  tak- 
ing a needed  rest,  is  to  come 
to  Grand  Bay,  Alabama,  where 
you  can  get  the  home  at  a 
fair  price,  or  a rest  that  will 
be  beneficial,  physically  and 
mentally. 

We  are  very  much  pleased 
with  our  new  home  and  the 
prospects  of  its  future.  We  did 
not  get  settled  on  our  place 
until  the  middle  of  May,  but 
have  brought  to  maturity  near- 
ly all  kinds  of  garden  stuff. 

We  are  now  living  from  our 
garden.  We  have  ripe  corn, 
beans,  cucumbers,  squash,  and 
melons,  and  I will  here  say 
that  I never  saw  a garden 


We  have  been  here  since 
November,  1908,  moving 
from  Caro,  Michigan.  We  like 
the  country  well,  although 
this  has  been  a wet  year.  We 
have  plenty  of  good  water,  a 
number  of  small  creeks,  count- 
less acres  of  good  pasture  for  stock,  and  the  finest  climate 
under  the  sun.  I believe  stock  raising  is  the  big  thing  for 
this  part  of  the  country.  Beef  and  pork  always  bring  a good 
price.  They  fatten  very  quick  in  the  winter  on  velvet  beans; 
the  crop  is  always  worth  more  than  it  costs  to  raise  it  for 
fertilizer.  One  neighbor  near  here  has  twenty  acres  of  corn 
on  velvet  bean  ground  that  will  yield  fifty  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  per  acre. 

ERNEST  RANDALL. 

Grand  Bay,  Ala.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  August  14,  1909. 

I settled  at  this  place  last  August  after  bidding  my 
Northern  friends,  as  I supposed,  a last  good-bye.  “Rheu- 
matism” had  me  so  crippled  that  even  the  old  residents  at 
Pecan  predicted  my  early  demise.  To-day  I enjoy  in- 
creased weight  and  health,  am  able  to  do  a good  day’s 


One  of  the  splendid  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Irvington,  Ala.  Every  section  and  half  section 
has  been  made  into  a road  by  the  Land  Company  without  cost  to  the  settlers. 
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Part  of  an  Oyster  Cannery  at  Biloxi,  Miss. 


Scuppernong  Grape  Arbor.  F.  H.  Lewis’  Vineyard,  Scranton,  Miss. 
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I came  here  two  years  ago  from  Northern  Michigan. 
When  I arrived  at  Pecan  I was  not  able  to  do  a day’s 
work,  but  soon  recovered  my  health  and  have  had  perfect 
health  ever  since,  and  am  able  to  put  in  a full  day’s  work 
every  working  day  in  the  year. 

I have  accumulated  considerable  property,  besides  stock, 
which  does  well  on  the  ranges,  without  feeding,  the  year 
round. 

Potatoes,  beans,  melons,  and  most  garden  truck  grows 
to  perfection  in  this  locality,  and  good  prices  prevailed 
throughout  this  season. 


Residence  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Menges,  East  End,  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 


work,  and  am  frank  in  saying  the  Gulf  Coast  and  “Dixie 
Land’’  are  good  enough  for  me. 

ALEX  D.  HAMILTON. 
Satsuma  Farm. 

Pecan,  Miss.,  February  2,  1906. 

I came  from  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  located  at  Pecan. 
I think  this  country  offers  greater  opportunities  to  the 
person  with  energy  and  good  management  than  any  other 
I know  of.  The  climate  is  as  nearly  an  ideal  one  as  can  be 


I found,  all  things  considered,  and  nearly  all  kinds  of  crops 
can  be  grown  here  successfully  that  can  be  raised  in  any 
country.  I have  fifteen  acres  out  to  pecan  trees.  My  trees 
are  three  and  four  years  old  and  bore  the  past  season  as 
fine  samples  of  pecans  as  can  be  shown  anywhere. 

I have  had  splendid  success  raising  figs,  scuppernongs 
sweet  potatoes,  rice,  peanuts,  Irish  potatoes,  and  as  fine 
field  corn  as  I ever  saw  in  the  North.  I am  well  pleased 
with  this  country;  the  climate  is  very  healthful,  and  my 
'health  has  been  greatly  improved  since  coming  here.  I 
would  not  think  of  going  North  to  live  again. 

J.  J.  MARTHALER. 

Pecan,  Miss.,  February  2,  1906. 


Let  me  say  there  is  no  better  place  on  earth  for  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  the  pecan  nut  than  here. 

ALEX  THOMPSON. 

Pecan,  Miss.,  July  30,  1909. 

About  four  years  ago  I left  Owosso,  Michigan,  came  to 
this  place,  and  bought  thirty-eight  acres,  on  which  1 now 
have  a poultry  farm  called  the  “Rosedalc  Poultry  Farm.’’ 
When  I came  here  my  wife  was  an  invalid,  suffering  from 
paralysis.  I brought  her  in  a wheeled  chair.  For  five  years 
she  had  been  unable  to  do  any  housework.  Within  a year 
she  had  improved  so  that  she  was  able  to  be  up.  Since  then 
the  invalid  chair  has  been  sold  and  Mrs.  Gould  can  do 
housework,  and  in  fact  is  entirely  cured.  Her  cure  resulted, 
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Street  Scene,  East  End,  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 


A modern  home  at  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
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I believe,  from  the  climate  and  the  splendid  water.  I have 
a well  forty-three  feet  deep,  of  the  finest  water. 

This  is  a good  place  for  strawberries  and  fruit,  and  the 
price  of  land  here  is  still  low,  and  any  one  wanting  health, 
fine  climate,  pure  water,  and  cheap  land  can  certainly  be 
suited  here  if  they  can  be  satisfied  anywhere. 

J.  D.  GOULD. 

Pecan,  Miss.,  July  14,  1909. 

At  Orange  Grove  Mr.  J.  W.  Zink,  from  Illinois,  said:  My 
first  impression  of  the  soil  on  arrival  was  its  adaptability 
to  the  culture  of  sugar  cane.  T made  eight  hundred  gallons 


I came  here  from  Joliet,  Illinois,  about  four  years  ago, 
bought  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  built  a house,  and 
went  to  growing  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  Irish  potatoes,  beans, 
watermelons,  and  other  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  planted 
some  pecan  and  fig  trees.  A few  months  ago  I sold  that 
place  to  Mr.  Peter  Zimmer,  of  Weedsport,  New  York,  and 
bought  me  another  place,  on  which  I am  now  building  a 
new  barn,  house,  and  on  which  I will  live  and  plant  fig 
trees,  a few  Satsuma  oranges,  and  follow  truck  farming. 
On  my  old  farm  I got  from  one  fig  tree  this  year  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  of  figs,  which  I sold  for  three  cents 
a pound.  I have  lived  in  seven  different  States,  and  I like 


A Beautiful  Home  and  Grounds,  East  End,  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 


of  syrup  from  one  and  three-quarter  acres  of  cane  last  sea- 
son, and  of  a quality  seldom  seen  in  the  North.  The  syrup 
is  easily  made,  but  careful  cooking  is  absolutely  necessary. 

I have  given  some  attention  to  pecans  and  fig  culture, 
both  of  which  I regard  very  profitable  investments.  The 
soil  is  specially  adapted  to  these,  and  both  attain  a high 
degree  of  perfection. 

I have  been  here  three  years;  have  made  tests  along 
agricultural  and  horticultural  lines,  and  am  convinced  that 
the  soil  is  susceptible  of  great  possibilities,  the  climate  and 
health  conditions  being  almost  perfect. 

(Extract  from  interview  in  "North  and  South”  February- 
March,  1906.) 


this  place  best  of  all.  I would  not  go  back  to  the  North 
to  stay,  as  this  place  is  all  right;  fine  climate,  no  cold  snowy 
winters,  but  the  best  climate  1 have  ever  lived  in. 

CHRIS  WACKLIN. 

Orange  Grove,  Miss.,  July  15,  1909. 

I came  here  from  Annaheim,  California.  As  to  the  cli- 
mate, water,  health,  etc.,  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Mississippi 
I can  truthfully  say  it  can  not  be  surpassed  in  the  United 
States.  I am  seventy-eight  years  old,  but  am  able  to  pre- 
pare and  plant  my  fall  crops,  of  no  small  dimensions,  in 
our  hottest  weather.  A man  can  succeed  here  if  he  applies 
Ii is  ambition  with  the  same  intelligence  necessary  elsewhere; 
the  cool  water  and  daily  Gulf  breeze  make  the  work  light. 
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Hotel  Biloxi,  Biloxi,  Miss.  It  is  on  an  elevated  site  with  a wide  sea  front.  The  small  buildings  on  its  west  occupy  the  property  on  which  is  to  be  built 
in  a few  months  an  elegant,  commodious  up-to-date  hotel,  capable  of  accommodating  three  hundred  g'uests.  It  will  not  be 
excelled  by  any  of  the  Southern  hotels,  and  will  entertain  its  patrons  regally. 
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Beautiful  residences  at  Gulfport,  Miss. 
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If  there  is  any  place  on  earth  where  a man  can 
make  an  easier  living  than  here,  I do  not  know  of 
it.  I have  been  around  the  world,  but  never  found 
a better  climate  the  year  round.  It  is  the  ideal 
garden  spot  of  the  United  States. 

As  to  health,  I am  an  old  man  and  lived  here 
for  about  twelve  years,  have  raised  a large  family, 
but  I have  never  needed  a doctor  on  account  of 
sickness.  Plenty  of  exercise  and  a little  care  of 
self  is  all  I need  to  live  happy  and  contented  here. 

I have  on  the  place  an  evaporating  plant  and 
home  cannery  and  preserving  plant  and  vinery,  for 
which  I grow  vegetables  of  all  kinds  usually  found 
in  up-to-date  gardens,  figs,  pears,  and  grapes  to 
supply  the  industry  with  the  material  necessary 
for  operation.  I also  grow  sweet  and  Irish  pota- 
toes, corn,  peas,  and  hay  for  home  food  and  local 
market,  in  which  I find  a ready  sale  for  any  product 
at  remunerative  prices. 

As  for  the  people  of  this  section,  they  are  good 
people.  The  newcomers,  of  whom  there  are  many 
just  now,  it  seem§  are  also  of  a high  class.  Home- 
seekers  are  settling  here  very  fast,  and  all  of  them 
are  doing  well  and  can  see  a prosperous  future 
before  them.  I live  between  Orange  Grove  and 
Moss  Point. 

GEORGE  DELIUS. 

Moss  Point,  Miss.,  July  25,  1909. 


Small  Branch  from  Pecan  Tree,  twenty-three  years  old;  owned  by  R.  H.  Washington, 
Handsboro,  Miss.  In  1907,  $58.40  worth  of  pecans  were  sold  from  this  tree. 


I came  to  Moss  Point,  near  Scranton,  Miss., 
from  Los  Angeles,  California,  and  have  carved  out  a 
forty-acre  farm,  thirty-six  of  which  are  now  in  a 
high  and  productive  state  of  cultivation.  I have 
nineteen  acres  pecans  and  fruit,  making  as  fine 
growth  as  I ever  saw,  and  in  every  way  doing  well. 

My  fig  grove  is  the  finest  I have  seen  since  leaving 
California.  I sold  figs  this  year  at  $120  a ton,  as 
against  $8  a ton  in  California.  I grow  my  figs  in 
regular  orchard  form,  between  the  pecans,  on  land 
cultivated  in  from  one  to  two  crops  yearly,  with 
no  injury  resulting  to  figs  therefrom. 

I regard  the  paper-shell  pecan  on  this  Gulf 
Coast  as  a better  and  safer  business  proposition 
than  English  walnut,  lemon  and  orange  growing 
in  Southern  California,  regardless  of  the  difference 
between  the  very  low  price  of  these  lands  here 
and  the  high  price  of  lands  there.  The  climate 
here  is  all  that  could  be  desired;  the  water,  for 
purity  and  healthfulness,  can  not  be  surpassed. 

My  success  in  producing  fall  crops  is  well  known.  Last  year 
my  fall  Irish  potatoes  brought  me  as  high  as  $150  per  acre, 
and  $90  two  years  ago.  Turnips  and  rutabagas  have  brought 
me  from  $96  an  acre  and  up  in  the  field.  The  crop  grown  last 
fall  was  the  finest  I ever  saw  in  quality  and  yield.  I am 


well  pleased  with  winter  cabbage  and  delight  in  growing 
and  selling  it.  My  melons  bring  me  from  $68  to  $90  an  acre, 
sold  on  local  market. 

It  seems  strange  that  lands  on  this  Gulf  Coast  that  pro- 
duce from  $50  to  $150  per  acre  are  so  very  low  in  price, 
whereas  lands  in  Southern  California 
that  produce  equal  values  are  from  forty 
to  three  hundred  times  as  much.  It  cer- 
tainly can  not  always  exist  when  the 
home-making  and  producing  class  of  our 
Northern  and  Western  citizens  become 
acquainted  with  the  facts  as  I have 
found  them.  A.  B.  COX. 


Moss  Point,  Miss. 


For  your  own  information,  will  state 
that  I gathered  a few  pecan  nuts  from  my 
trees  planted  five  years  ago.  From  my 
four-year-old  vineyard  I made  two 
thousand  gallons  of  wine  last  fall;  and 
from  fifty  acres  of  cow  peas  planted  on 
sod  last  June,  we  cut  fifty  tons  of  as  nice 
forage  as  any  one  wants  to  see,  well 
fruited  with  the  pea. 

LEROY  PERKINS, 
formerly  of  Sioux  City.  la. 

Moss  Point,  Miss.,  February  2,  1006. 


Cabbage  Field  containing  160,000  Cabbage  Plants  on  Farm  of  W.  F.  Jackson,  Theodore,  Ala. 


T wish  to  describe  conditions  in  this 
section  now  prevalent — the  immense 
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Jackson  County,  Miss.,  Exhibit  at  State  Fair,  1908. 


Corner  looking  East. 
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Sweet  Potatoes.  Each  cluster  grown  from  one  hill  near  Scranton,  Miss. 
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acreage  that  is  now  lying 
idle  and  waiting  for  man  to 
turn  it  over  and  pick  up  the 
dollars.  Broad  assertion, 
isn’t  it?  But  it  is  a fact 
nevertheless.  There  is  no 
■soil  that  is  more  responsive 
to  intelligent  handling.  You 
can  take  our  raw  land,  break 
it  up  in  the  spring,  plant, 
and  harvest  your  crops  from 
mid-summer  and  earlier  un- 
til late  fall,  then  you  can 
put  in  crops  in  the  fall  that 
will  be  ready  to  harvest  in 
the  following  spring,  afid 
this  can  be  kept  up  indefi- 
nitely by  rotation  of  crops; 
this,  however,  has  been 
demonstrated  some  time 
ago. 

Two  features  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  our  Coast  coun- 
try I would  like  to  clearly 
set  forth,  viz.,  the  pecan 
and  orange  propositions.  It 
is  an  admitted  fact  that  this 
is  the  ideal  territory  for  the 
culture  and  propagation  of 
the  best  varieties  of  pecans; 

I mean  by  this  known  varie- 
ties, that  have  become  es- 
tablished on  the  market  and 
bring  from  fifty  cents  to 

one  dollar  per  pound.  This  would  be  an  average  of  seventy- 
five  cents  per  pound;  now  then,  with  sixteen  trees  to 
the  acre  bearing  at  six  to  eight  years  old  ten  pounds  per 
tree,  this  would  be  $120  per  acre.  This  is  not  a bad  show- 
ing when  you  take  into  consideration  that  this  same  ground 
has  grown  one  or  more  other  crops  each  year.  Of  course, 
as  the  grove  grows  older  the  yield  and  revenue  is  increased 
yearly.  There  is  no  danger  of  over-production  of  this  class 
of  nuts  for  years  to  come,  as  the  finer  grades  are  usually 
sold  as  soon  as  gathered,  the  demand  for  them  exceeding 
the  supply. 


Residence  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Toomer,  Long  Beach,  Miss. 


Another  feature  that  should  appeal  to  those  wishing  to 
establish  themselves  on  the  Gulf  Coast  is  the  orange  propo- 
sition. This  is  now  well  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  as 
several  commercial  groves  are  now  being  operated  and  pay- 
ing the  owners  handsomely,  several  of  which  can  be  seen 
in  this  immediate  locality.  Orange  culture  with  us  has  some 
delightful  and  very  interesting  features,  some  of  which  are 
the  early  bearing  of  the  groves  and  the  great  and  increasing 
demand  for  oranges  grown  on  the  Gulf  Coast.  A grove 
well  set  out  with  good  trees  and  cared  for  intelligently  will 
begin  to  bear  two  years  after  planting  and  increase  in  yield 

each  year,  the  crops  being  easily 
worth  $150  per  acre  from  six 
to  seven  years  after  planting,  and 
a ready  market  in  which  to  sell 
them.  The  local  market  along  the 
Coast  consumes  the  bulk  of  the 
crop,  very  small  quantities  being 
shipped  North  or  East.  We  look 
forward  to  a great  future  for  the 
Gulf  Coast  orange,  for  as  soon  as 
the  production  justifies  shipping 
to  other  markets  and  they  become 
established  and  more  generally 
known,  the  demand  for  them  will 
be  phenomenal.  Another  thing, 
they  bring  a better  price  than  the 
Florida  or  California  oranges,  on 
account  of  being  ready  for  market 
earlier.  I have  seen  these  oranges 
sell  for  $4  to  $4.50  per  box  when 
other  oranges  were  quoted  at 
$2.50  and  $2.75. 

The  orange  groves  that  are 
already  established,  and  now  be- 
ing planted,  is  a Japanese  orange 
known  as  the  “Satsuma  Orange," 
and  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  Gulf  Coast.  Now,  what  we 
need  are  more  orange  and  pecan 
groves,  and  what  we  should  do  is 
to  let  others  know  what  can  be 
done  and  what  is  being  done  on 


Residence  of  Miss  Louise  Howard,  Long  Beach,  Miss. 
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Street  Scene,  East  End,  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 
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Live  Oak,  Pass  Christian,  Miss.  Spread  of  leaves,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet;  circumference,  nineteen  feet. 
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the  Gulf  Coast,  that  they  may  come  and 
enjoy  with  us  the  prosperty  that  is  sure 
to  come.  F.  M.  DICK. 

Ocean  Springs,  Miss.,  July  20,  1909. 


I was  born  in  New  York,  reared  in 
Iowa,  and  have  spent  most  of  my  life 
west  of  the  Rockies,  being  in  Boise  in 
1864,  when  all  business  was  done  under 
canvas;  remained  in  that  vicinity  about 
thirty  years,  then  took  a trip  South  and 
located  here,  about  four  miles  from 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  where  I expect  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  my  life.  Why?  Simply 
because,  after  having  seen  much  of  the 
extreme  West,  North,  and  South,  I con- 
sider this  Gulf  Coast  country  best  of  all. 

The  West  was  practically  new  when 
I went  there  in  1864,  and  as  the  Pacific 
is  the  “jumping-off”  place,  it  has  since 
then  filled  to  almost  overflowing. 

The  North  has  almost  every  available 
acre  under  cultivation.  The  South  is 
practically  an  unsettled  wilderness.  There 
are  reasons  for  this;  two  of  the  principal 
ones  I will  mention: 

First. — The  average  Southerner  does  not  realize  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  country,  consequently  he  has  failed  to  ad- 
vertise its  resources  and  future  possibilities. 

Second. — The  average  Northerner  knows  no  more  about 
this  Gulf  Coast  country  than  if  it  were  located  in  Africa. 

They  imagine  it  is  extremely  hot  in  summer  and  that  the 
natural  products  of  our  country  are  mosquitoes,  flies, 
snakes,  and  alligators,  when  the  facts  are  I have  never  seen 


Residence  of  Rev.  C.  D.  Berry,  Theodore,  Ala. 

the  thermometer  register  100  degrees  but  once,  and  then 
it  was  not  disagreeably  hot,  as  we  were  fanned  by  the  cool- 
ing Gulf  breeze.  There  are  fewer  mosquitoes,  flies,  and 
snakes  here  than  in  any  part  of  the  North  or  West  I have  ever 
been  in,  and  I have  my  first  alligator  to  see  running  at 
large. 

It  is  true  there  are  Northern  people  who  come  down  to- 
winter  with  us,  and  it  is  an  established  fact  that  when  they 
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Orange  Grove,  Rose  Farm,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 


Japanese  Plums,  grown  at  Pecan.  Miss.,  from  trees  one  year  after  planting. 
Showing  size  as  compared  with  a silver  dollar. 
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come  once  they  return  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  bringing  some  of 
their  friends  with  them. 

Our  climate  is  equable  and 
healthful.  California  has  no  ad- 
vantage over  us  in  point  of  cli 
mate.  The  difference  in  the  two 
countries  is,  when  a man  buys  a 
location  in  California  he  pays 
from  one  to  two  hundred  dollars 
per  acre  for  climate  and  the  soil 
is  thrown  in,  while  here  he  can 
buy  the  soil  from  ten  to  thirty 
dollars  per  acre  and  have  an 
equally  good  or  better  climate 
thrown  in. 

This  particular  locality  has  a 
better  climate  than  the  northern 
and  eastern  half  of  Florida,  and 
is  better  adapted  to  orange  grow- 
ing. This  statement  is  based  on 
not  only  what  I have  seen  in  that 
portion  of  Florida,  but  on  my 
having  had  two  shipments  of  nur- 
sery stock  from  there  which  were 
greatly  damaged  by  frost,  while 
trees  of  the  same  age  here  went 
through  those  winters  uninjured 

I now  have  fifteen  hundred 
bearing  trees  and  as  many  more 
small  ones  set  out,  and  shall  con 
tinue  to  plant  them,  as  I consider 
the  Satsuma  or  Japanese  orange 
(being  the  most  hardy,  fine  fla- 
vored, seedless  orange)  as  safe  an  investment  as  can  be  made. 

They  often  begin  bearing  the  second  year,  but  when  they 
do  I pick  them  off,  preferring  a better  growth  on  the  tree 
to  the  fruit.  The  yearlings  from  the  buds  are  now  selling 
at  from  $25  to  $30  per  hundred.  They  can  be  properly  set 
with  fertilizer  for  about  $50  per  thousand,  after  the  ground 
is  cleared  and  plowed.  They  can  be  grown  to  bearing  age 
with  little  or  no  fertilizing,  but  it  will  pay  to  give  them  a 
little  bone  meal  at  time  of  setting.  I plant  about  two  hun- 
dred trees  to  the  acre.  They  are  of  low  growth,  and  fruit 


Residence  of  Mr.  P.  Feore  al  Pascagoula,  Miss. 


Residence  of  Mr.  E.  Mohler,  Long  Beach,  Miss. 

can  be  picked  from  the  ground  when  left  to  top  low,  as 
they  should  be.  The  Satsuma  begins  ripening  about  the 
first  of  October.  There  are  a few  other  varieties  which  are 
equally  early  and  do  well  here  when  budded  on  trifoliate 
stock: 

Any  of  our  lands  here  on  the  Gulf  which  have  sufficient 
slope  to  drain  off  the  water  from  heavy  rains  are  well 
adapted  to  orange  growing,  and  will  produce  more  tree 
growth,  without  fertilizing,  than  anything  else. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  that  we  have  the  best 

of  climate,  good 
water,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  fuel,  and 
no  irrigation  bills  to 
pay,  as  they  have  in 
the  arid  portions  of 
the  West — which  is 
about  $1.50  per  acre 
annually  — together 
with  the  price  of  land 
in  North  and  West, 
which  is  at  least  500 
per  cent  above  ours, 
1 think  the  Gulf 
Coast  can  hold  out 
more  practical,  logi- 
cal, and  money-sav- 
ing inducements  to 
people  who  want  to 
locate  in  a better 
climate  and  own 
their  homes  than 
any  other  part  of 
the  United  States. 
It  is  true  it  takes 
some  capital  to  start, 
as  it  takes  time  to 
get  results,  but  lands 
are  cheap,  and  in- 
dustry and  economy 
will  soon  bring  their 
reward. 

C.  I.  SIMPSON. 
Seymour  (near  Bi 
loxi).  Miss. 

July  26,  1 000. 
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Jackson  County,  Miss.  Exhibit  at  State  Fair,  1908. 


Mexican  Gulf  Hotel,  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 
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ASTHMA  AND  CATARRH  PERMA- 


NENTLY RELIEVED. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Quarles,  of  Long  Beach, 
made  the  following  suggestion,  which 
must  be  of  vital  interest  to  thousands: 

One  thing  ought  to  be  dwelt 
upon.  I have  lived  here  for  more 
than  twenty  years  and  have  watched 
carefully  the  individual  cases  of  those 
who  were  suffering  when  they  came 
here  from  catarrh  and  asthma.  I 
was  impelled  to  this  course,  perhaps, 
because  of  the  fact  that  I was  myself 
a sufferer  from  an  aggravated  case  of 
catarrh  in  my  native  home,  and  came 
here  for  relief.  And  I found  it.  Since 
then  I have  carefully  watched  numer- 
ous cases  of  those  who  were  afflicted 
in  like  manner,  and  I am  prepared  to 
state,  conservatively  and  with  due  re- 
gard for  facts,  that  I have  never  known 
a case  of  asthma  which  was  not  great- 
ly relieved  by  residence  on  the  Gulf 
Coast — I have  known  many  who  were 
entirely  cured — nor  of  a case  of  ca- 
tarrh, which  did  not  yield  to  the  effects 
of  our  climate.  This  is  a fact  which 
should  be  widely  known,  for  there  are 
thousands  throughout  the  North  who 

suffer  from  these  diseases,  and  who  would  be  interested  to 
know  of  a locality  where  they  could  rely  on  relief  and  a 
probable  cure.  Make  that  statement  plain  and  strong.  I will 
back  up  every  word. 

(From  “ North  and  South,”  February-March,  1906.) 


Residence  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Nevers,  Long  Beach,  Miss. 

As  to  possibilities  for  the  farmer  the  following  interview 
with  Mr.  W.  J.  Quarles,  who  came  to  Long  Beach  twenty 
years  ago,  will  be  of  interest: 

There  is  no  trouble  in  any  man  who  will  work  and  give 
attention  to  his  business  making  an  excellent  living  herej 


Church  amid  Moss-draped  Oaks,  Biloxi,  Miss. 
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Oak  Drive,  Front  Street,  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 
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Imperial  Japanese  Persimmons  on  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Pabst’s  Place,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 
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and  laying  up  money  each 
year.  We  have  absolutely 
sure  crops  and  plenty  of 
them  which  bring  cash  re- 
turns. Let  me  outline  a 
year’s  work,  to  illustrate. 

We  find  our  best  paying 
small  crops  are  radishes, 

Bermuda  onions,  lettuce, 
beets,  carrots  and  cabbage. 

Starting  the  season  last 
year,  I planted  seven  acres 
with  radishes  in  the  winter; 
then  in  March,  April,  and 
May  I planted  where  every 
fourth  row  of  radishes 
should  have  stood — this  I 
purposely  left  vacant — with 
cucumbers.  These  I began 
picking  within  five  weeks 
after  each  planting,  and  by 
prolonging  the  planting 
period  I naturally  had  a 
longer  time  in  which  to 
gather  and  market  the  cu- 
cumbers. After  I had  dis- 
posed of  my  cucumbers  the 
land  immediately  went  into 
grass,  Mexican  clover,  and 
crab  grass,  both  being  vol- 
unteer crops,  and  these 
gave  from  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  tons  of  hay  to 
the  acre,  hay  which  is  now  bringing  me  $18.50  per  ton.  There 
is  always  a market  for  all  we  have  to  sell.  From  the  seven 
acres  to  which  I have  referred  and  six  additional  acres,  or 


Portion  of  a Pecan  Orchard  near  Pecan.  Miss.,  owned  by  J.  J.  Marthaler.  Seed  planted  February,  1901, 
budded  when  trees  were  two  years  old.  In  1909  ten  per  cent  of  the  trees  bore  nuts. 

thirteen  acres  in  all,  I have  fed  four  head  of  stock  all  the  fall 
and  now  have  enough  to  carry  them  through  the  winter  until 
grass  comes  again.  I have  also  baled  and  sold  35,000  pounds 


One  of  the  Beautiful  Homes,  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 
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Bearing  Banana  Plant,  Rose  Farm,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 


Orange  Orchard  on  Farm  of  C.  I.  Simpson,  Biloxi,  Miss. 
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and  have  now  at  least  15,000 
pounds  in  stacks,  above  that 
which  my  stock  will  need.  That 
is  more  than  two  tons  to  the 
acre,  from  my  hay  alone. 

(Extract  from  interview  in 
“ North  and  South,”  February- 
March,  1906.) 

I planted  four  acres  of  Red 
Triumph  potatoes  February  9th 
and  10th  last.  May  10th  and  nth 
I shipped  two  car  loads  of  po- 
tatoes— 305  barrels — to  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  which  sold  for  $1,298. 

I marketed  100  barrels  at  home 
for  $250.  Total  gross  receipts 
from  the  four  acres,  $1,548. 

After  paying  freight,  com- 
missions, fertilizer  (stable  ma- 
nure from  New  Orleans  at  a 
cost  of  about  $1  a ton),  labor, 
and  all  expenses  of  the  crop,  I 
cleared,  net,  $892,  or  $223  an  acre. 

On  the  same  four  acres  I then 
planted  melons  and  corn,  which 
netted  me  enough  to  cover  the 
entire  cost  of  expenses  for  both 
crops,  thus  leaving  me  the  gross 
receipts  from  potatoes  ($1,548)  Five-year-old  Pecan 

as  clear  profit  from  four  acres. 

I consider  Irish  potatoes  one  of  the  best  crops  to  grow 
in  this  section,  and  submit  the  foregoing  as  proof  of  my 
claim;  $387  an  acre,  clear. 

Yours  truly,  NICK  RUGER. 

Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss. 


Orchard  on  Farm  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Pabst,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 

I measured  one-fourth  acre  in  my  sweet  potato  patch 
and  obtained  the  following  results:  I dug  seventy-eight 

bushels,  which  I sold  at  an  average  price  of  sixty-eight 
cents  per  bushel,  $53.04,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  312  bushels 
per  acre;  value  $212.16.  Only  one-half  of  land  was  fertilized. 


Grape  Fruit  on  Rose  Farm,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 
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Beach  Drive,  Biloxi,  Miss. 


Avenue  fronting  the  Beach,  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 
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Jersey  Cows  at  Pasture  on  Farm  of  Mr.  A.  V.  Foretich,  Biloxi,  Miss. 


From  one-half  acre  I had 
twenty-seven  bushels  of  rough 
cents  per  bushel,  $24.30.  Land 
$5  to  $10  per  acre. 

Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss. 


in  upland  rice  I threshed 
rice  and  sold  it  for  ninety 
near  me  can  be  bought  for 

J.  L.  SHOCKLEY. 


I went  down  in  the 
“Sunny  South”  and  bought 
a beautiful  place  in  Pass 
Christian,  Miss.  I am  de- 
lighted with  the  country, 
the  climate,  and  the  people 
and  intend  to  spend  my 
winters  there  and  hope  my 
last  days  will  be  spent  there. 

Thanks  to  you  for  di- 
recting me  to  such  a lovely 
place.  It  is  beautiful  beyond 
my  ability  to  describe.  The 
health-giving  breezes  from 
the  Gulf  restored  my  wife, 
who  suffered  with  rheuma- 
tism, also  my  daughter,  who 
had  a cough  for  three  years 
My  two  grandchildren,  who 
were  thin  and  peevish,  blos- 
somed out  as  the  flowers. 
After  two  months  all,  with 
myself,  came  back  to  St. 
Louis,  feeling  finer  than  silk. 

If  I can  be  of  service  to 
you  in  directing  people  to 
the  “Garden  Spot”  of  the 
United  States,  command 
me.  If  the  climate  and 
and  place  will  do  as  much  for  others  as  it  did  for  my  familv 
and  myself,  it  would  be  almost  a crime  not  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  enjoy  it.  J.  M.  BATTLE. 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  April  18,  1905. 

(Mr.  Battle  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  Battle  & Co.,  Chemist  Corpo- 
ration, 2001  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  branches  in  London,  Eng- 
land,  and  Paris,  France.) 


A section  of  F.  H.  Lewis’  combination  Pecan  and  Orange  Grove  on  Pascagoula  River,  Scranton,  Miss. 
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Harvesting  Sugar  Cane,  J.  W.  Zink’s  Farm,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 


Satsuma  Oranges  on  Farm  of  J.  W.  Zink,  Orange  Grove,  Miss. 


Oranges  on  Farm  of  C.  I.  Simpson,  Biloxi,  Miss. 
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Mr.  H.  L.  Pledger,  from  one  acre  of 
land,  says:  “My  first  crop  on  this  land 

was  cabbage.  I realized  $200  cash  for  the 
cabbage.  I followed  up  the  cabbage  crop 
with  sweet  potatoes,  the  yield  being  200 
bushels,  sold  at  fifty  cents  per  bushel.  I 
only  fertilized  the  land  once  for  the  two 
crops,  at  a cost  of  about  $5.”  That  foots 
up  $300  in  cash  realized  from  one  acre  of 
land. 

(Extract  from  “North  and  South.”) 

Mr.  Chas.  Tavoni,  of  Bay  St.  Louis, 
Miss.,  said:  From  twenty  three-year-old 

fig  trees  I have  this  year  sold  to  the  can- 
ning factory  here  $60  worth  of  figs,  the 
price  being  six  cents  per  pound;  sold  to 
the  trade  $12  worth,  and  used  for  home 
consumption  about  $10  worth,  making  a 
total  of  $82  worth'  of  figs  from  the  twenty 
trees.  I consider  figs  one  of  the  most 
profitable  fruits  for  this  country. 

(Extract  from  interview  in  “North  and 
South,”  February-March,  1906.) 


Corn,  Butter  Beans  and  Okra  on  farm  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Quarles,  hong  Beach,  Miss. 
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I hand  you  statement  of  the  result  of  my  year’s  work, 
as  a side  line  to  my  regular  business,  which  is  that  of  a 
dairyman : 

I had  one-half  acre  in  sugar  cane,  which  turned  out  156 
gallons  of  syrup,  after  saving  enough  cane  to  seed  an  acre 


another  year.  The  syrup  was  sold  on  the  local  market  for 
fifty  cents  per  gallon. 

I planted  in  the  early  spring  a patch  60  by  160  feet  in 
shallots.  I shipped  the  crop  to  Pittsburg  by  express,  and 
realized  $49  net.  I planted  one-half  acre  in  Irish  potatoes, 


Another  view  of  F.  H.  Lewis’  one-hundred-acre  Pecan  Grove,  showing  bearing  trees,  with  Mexican  Clover  and  crop  Grass  Hay. 
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Street  Scene,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss. 


Fomlerosa  Lemons  on  Tlieo.  Bechtel's  Farm,  near  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 
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have  three  acres  of  truck,  and  with  my  experience 
here,  I don’t  see  what  a man  wants  with  more  than 
ten  acres  in  this  country  of  never-ending  crops. 

I have  a family  of  six  children.  They  are  being 
well  educated,  both  musical  and  otherwise,  and  I 
have  raised  them  and  supported  them  on  not  ex- 
ceeding three  acres  since  leaving  New  York,  eight 
years  ago,  and  to-day  would  not  exchange  a ten-acre 
farm  in  the  South  for  one  of  one  hundred  acres  in 
the  North. 

We  have  made  up  our  minds  to  stay  in  this  be- 
loved Southland,  and  know  positively  from  experi- 
ence that  a man  can  succeed  here  if  he  will  apply  the 
labor  a-nd  intelligence  necessary  for  success  elsewhere. 

I note  with  pleasure  what  you  say  about  hired 
men,  having  been  one  myself.  There  are  thousands 
up  there  who  only  need  to  know  about  this  country, 
who  will  come  and  make  good  citizens. 

HENRY  A.  LUND. 

Biloxi,  Miss. 

(Extract  from  the  “Southern  Ruralist,”  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  January,  1906.) 


Bienville  Square,  Mobile,  Ala. 

which  yielded  twenty  barrels.  I sold  these  in  the  local 
market  at  $4  per  barrel. 

I planted  one  acre  in  sweet  potatoes,  which  yielded  200 
bushels,  worth  fifty  cents  per  bushel  at  wholesale  prices. 

I have  125  ten-year-old  pecan  trees,  which  yielded  this 
year  five  barrels,  or  660  pounds.  I sold  these  pecans  at  an 
average  of  12 34  cents  per  pound,  giving  me  net  returns  of 
$82.50. 

Taking  the  above  figures,  you  will  see  my  returns  from 
these  crops  foot  up  as  follows: 


Syrup,  156  gallons  $78  00 

Shallots  _j.g  00 

Irish  potatoes  80  00 

Sweet  potatoes  100  00 

Pecans  82  50 


Total  $389  50 


The  only  fertilizer  used  on  these  crops  was  the  manure 
from  my  dairy  cows. 

W.  O.  SYLVESTER. 

Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.,  December  7,  1903. 


I came  to  this  country  from  Kenosha,  Wisconsin, 
three  years  ago,  and  have  been  farming  one  mile  south 
of  Theodore  ever  since.  I find  this  climate  fine,  and  enjoy  the 
best  of  health.  The  water  can  not  be  excelled.  It  seems  to  be 
a cure  for  kidney  troubles,  Bright’s  disease,  and  all  inflam- 
matory troubles.  It  is  not  excessively  hot  in  summer,  and 
the  winters  are  mild  and  pleasant;  in  fact,  California  can 
not  beat  our  climate. 

We  have  good  schools,  churches,  and  good  neighbors. 
We  have  a Farmers’  Union  at  this  point,  and  we  get  the 
best  prices  for  our  potatoes,  strawberries,  etc.  I believe  the 
Satsuma  orange  and  pecan  planting  to  be  good.  Our  Asso- 
ciation this  year  took  in  over  $100,000  for  the  farmers 
Most  of  them  cleared  from  $800  to  $4,000  each.  One  neigh- 
bor from  sixty  acres  sold  twenty-five  car  loads  of  cabbage 
and  potatoes,  which  was  his  spring  crop,  and  realized  $8,270. 
or  about  $6,000  net.  He  has  his  fall  crop  to  come  off  yet 
to  complete  the  year.  I have  eighty  acres  of  land,  thirty- 
five  of  which  is  cleared. 

I like  this  climate,  and  do  not  desire  to  return  North. 
There  is  good  money  here  for  a man  who  works,  and  one 
with  capital  enough  to  plant  his  crop  does  well. 

Theodore,  Ala..  August  t.  1909.  ^ ^ TIPPLE. 


I am  English  born,  came  to  this 
country  at  sixteen  and  worked  on  a 
farm  in  New  York  as  a farm  hand. 

At  twenty  I was  married,  and  we 
went  to  farming,  full  of  life  and  with 
mighty  little  money.  Rented  a farm 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  and 
raised  our  own  stock  till  we  had 
about  twenty  head  of  cattle,  three 
horses,  and  a herd  of  sheep. 

But  so  hard  did  we  work  and 
struggle  for  success  on  those  bleak 
hillsides,  with  low  prices  and  long, 
hard  winters,  that  I got  disgusted 
and  sold  out  and  started  for  the 
West. 

Settled  near  Dayton,  Ohio.  We 
bought  two  acres  and  went  to  gar- 
dening; went  into  debt  and  paid  it 
off,  too. 

Reading  of  the  South,  we  sold 
out  and  came  here  to  this  lovely 
coast  and  bought  three  and  three- 
quarter  acres,  feeling  confident  that 
if  we  could  make  it  on  two  acres  in 
Ohio,  we  could  surely  do  it  here. 
That  was  three  years  ago. 

Well,  the  first  year  I did  not 
work  over  two  acres.  Did  the  work 
myself  and  sold  my  vegetables. 

I now  have  charge  of  a five- 
thousand-fig-tree  orchard,  but  still 


Cabbages  grown  by  A.  V.  Foreticb,  Biloxi,  Miss. 
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Residence  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Spencer  at  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 
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Blood  Orange,  Rose  Farm,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 
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AN  EXPERT’S  TESTIMONY  ON  GULF  COAST 
CROPS. 

(From  ''‘North  and  South.”) 

The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  S.  M.  Tracy,  of 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Department,  whose  acknowl- 
edged standing  as  a close  observer  and  careful  writer  will 
justly  carry  weight: 

In  regard  to  the  growing  of  small  fruits  on  the  Gulf 
Coast,  I can  give  a few  facts  outside  of  my  own  experience. 

I have  grown  grapes  in  this  vicinity  sixteen  years,  and 
have  also  grown  them  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  but  have 
never  seen  vines  grow  so  vigorously  and  bear  so  heavily  as 
here.  Our  longer  growing  season  enables  the  vines  to  make 


Strawberries  grow  well  and  bear  abundantly,  the  fruit 
season  being  much  longer  here  than  in  the  North.  The  fruit 
is  always  well  colored  and  of  high  flavor.  Plants  put  out  in 
September  make  a heavy  crop  the  following  spring,  and 
last  year  the  growers  were  not  able  to  supply  one-fourth  of 
the  demand. 

Both  blackberries  and  dewberries  can  be  grown  with  lit- 
tle trouble,  and  the  fruits  bring  good  prices.  I have  a few 
of  each,  and  during  the  last  two  years  my  sales  from  them 
have  averaged  more  than  two  dollars  per  square  rod. 

Figs  are  a staple  crop,  the  canneries  paying  fair  prices 
for  all  they  can  get.  The  trees  need  only  to  be  planted  in 
a favorable  location  and  will  often  bear  very  heavily,  and 
I have  seen  more  than  a thousand  pounds  of  fruit  sold  from 
a single  tree  in  one  season. 


A section  of  Mr.  F.  II.  Lewis’  one-hundred-acre  Pecan  Grove  at  Scranton,  Miss.,  showing 
three-year-old  trees  with  the  field  sowed  in  Velvet  Beans. 


fully  double  the  growth  they  can  make  in  Missouri;  they 
are  never  weakened  or  injured  by  cold  winters  or  late 
spring  frosts,  and  the  fruit  is  of  the  best  quality.  I am 

now  growing  about  twenty-five  varieties,  nearly  all  of 

which,  excepting  Concord,  are  very  satisfactory;  Delaware, 
Niagara,  Herbemont,  Watumka,  Gold  Coin,  and  Atoka  be- 
ing the  best.  Two  years  ago  I planted  some  yearling  vines 
at  Atoka,  and  last  year,  sixteen  months  after  planting,  a 
single  vine  gave  me  twenty-one  pounds  of  fruit,  which  I 
sold  for  two  dollars.  Delaware  gives  larger  clusters  and 

larger  berries  than  in  the  North,  and  I have  vines  fifteen 

years  old  which  fruited  heavily  last  year.  Herbemont 
makes  a wonderful  growth  here;  is  one  of  the  most  prolific 
bearers  and  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  wine.  Our  grapes 
are  almost  wholly  free  from  rot,  mildew,  and  other  diseases, 
and  spraying  the  vine  is  wholly  unnecessary. 


I can  see  no  possibility  that  the  small  fruit  business  will 
be  overdone  here  for  many  years  to  come,  as  the  local  de 
mand  is  increasing  faster  than  the  supply. 

I know  of  no  more  promising  location  for  the  small  fruit 
business  than  the  high  lands  along  the  coast  between  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile. 

Yours  very  truly, 

S.  M.  TRACY. 

I came  to  Grand  Bay,  Ala.,  from  Chicago  January  2,  1908. 

Went  into  the  woods  and  cleared  a space  to  put  up  a house 
to  live  in.  Then  went  to  work  clearing  for  a crop  of  sweet 
potatoes,  and  by  July  4th  had  six  and  one  half  acres  planted, 
from  which  I cleared  $372.00,  besides  seed  for  this  year.  I 
continued  clearing  and  pulling  stumps,  and  this  year  I have 
three  and  one  half  acres  in  corn,  which  will  yield  thirty-five 
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“Spanish  Camp”  situated  on  Old  Fort  Bayou  near  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 


The  Oyster  Wharves,  where  millions  of  oysters  are  opened  each  year  for  shipment. 
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This  spring  I planted 
three-quarters  of  an  acre  m 
Irish  potatoes,  from  which  I 
received  $55.16  net,  besides 
what  we  used  for  our  own 
use,  and  seed  for  fall  plant- 
ing. Before  digging  the  po- 
tatoes, I planted  every  third 
row  in  water-melons,  from 
which  I received  $53.60,  be- 
sides feeding  several  loads 
to  the  hogs.  I then  planted 
the  same  piece  in  sweet  po- 
tatoes, which  I will  dig  this 
fall. 

I have  learned  by  ex- 
perience that  we  can  raise 
good  crops  without  the  use 
of  commercial  fertilizer  by 
growing  velvet  beans  and 
cow  peas  in  rotation  with  the 
other  crops. 

Have  started  an  orchard 
of  figs,  oranges,  Japanese 
persimmons,  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  and  kumquats.  Have 
lots  of  chickens  and  a garden 
all  the  year. 

My  wife  and  I have  en- 
joyed the  best  of  health,  and 
bushels  per  acre;  fourteen  acres  in  sweet  potatoes,  and  a would  not  think  of  going  back  North  to  live, 
large  field  in  velvet  beans;  having  forty  acres  under  culti-  O.  C.  FLETCHER, 

vation  inside  of  eighteen  months,  and  still  clearing  land.  Grand  Bay,  Ala.,  September  27,  1909. 


Ponderosa  Lemons  on  Rose  Farm,  Ocean  Springs.  Miss. 
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Giant  Live  Oak,  Pass  Christian,  Miss.  Trunk,  six  feet  in  diameter;  spread  of  branches,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet. 
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Snapshot  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Lewis’  Combination  Pecan  and  Orange  Grove,  near  Scranton,  Miss. 
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I am  from  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  I have  one  hundred  acres 
here,  and  will  say  that  I would  not  change  it  for  the  best  one 
hundred  acres  in  Michigan  and  go  back  there  and  farm  it; 
only  farm  thirty  acres — all  I can  handle.  Four  acres  of 
sweet  potatoes  last  year  sold  for  $520;  the  total  expense  was 
$120,  a net  profit  of  $100  per  acre.  Irish  potatoes  with  water- 
melons will  net  $150  per  acre. 

We  can  do  just  as  well  here  and  have  all  the  year  round  to 
do  it  in.  When  you  take  your  fuel  bill  and  clothes  and  the 
hard  winter  months  you  have  to  feed  your  stock,  and  tight 
warm  buildings  to  shelter  them,  and  the  interest  on  the 
higher  priced  lands,  and  foot  it  up  against  the  climate  here, 


which  I do  believe  there  is  none  in  the  world  to  compare 
with.  We  take  our  time  to  plant  and  harvest  our  crops,  with- 
out fear  of  frost  and  winter  coming  on  before  it  is  done. 
Cattle  run  on  the  range  all  winter.  As  to  crops,  truck  farm- 
ing is  good  money  for  those  that  like  that.  Sweet  potatoes 
is  one  of  our  best  crops,  good  for  from  $75  to  $100  per  acre. 
Watermelons  good  from  $60  to  $80.  Strawberries  is  one  of  the 
best  crops  a man  can  raise  here.  Grapes,  pears,  and  plums 
do  fine.  There  is  one  thing  I think  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
best  crops  in  this  part  of  the  Coast  country,  and  that  is  the 
Satsuma  orange,  and  also  figs,  and  I will  say  right  here  that 
Grand  Bay  sweet  potatoes  and  watermelons  will  sell  better 
in  markets  than  from  any  other  point  on  the  Coast. 


We  are  high  and  dry  and  the  best  of  soil,  good  water, 
good  fishing,  and  oysters  any  time  of  the  year,  and  I advise 
any  one  to  come  and  look  it  over,  and  don’t  take  any  one’s 
word  for  it.  My  family  is  contented  and  would  not  think 
of  going  back  North. 

One  thing  I came  here  for  was  my  health.  I had  rheu- 
matism so  bad  I could  not  do  anything,  was  a cripple;  was 
at  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  a long  time  for  it,  but  came  here,  and 
I am  sure  it  has  done  me  more  good  than  anything  else. 

M.  H.  VAN  BENSCHOTEN. 

Grand  Bay,  Ala.,  September  26,  1909. 


Replying  to  your  inquiry  for  the  results  of  my  experience 
in  the  culture  of  pecans,  Satsuma  oranges,  figs,  and  other 
fruits  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  the  productiveness  of  our  soil 
for  general  truck  and  farming  purposes.  I have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  culture  of  the  pecan  for  the  past  fifteen  years; 
the  Satsuma  orange,  fig,  Scuppernong  grape,  and  other  fruits, 
for  the  past  ten  years,  and  from  time  to  time  have  grown 
between  my  trees  almost  every  vegetable  or  field  product 
known.  I have  fully  demonstrated  that  the  soil  is  especially 
adapted  to  growing  the  pecan,  the  Satsuma  orange,  the  fig, 
Scuppernong  grape  and  pears,  and  that  almost  every  fruit  and 
vegetable  can  be  produced  on  the  Coast  from  two  to  four 
weeks  earlier  than  at  any  other  point  north  of  the  Florida  line. 


Residence  of  Dr.  W.  R.  Rainolds,  East  End,  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 
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Three-fourths  of  the  standard  paper-shell  varieties  of  pe- 
cans now  propagated  by  nursery  people  originated  in  this 
county,  to-wit:  Stuart,  Russell,  Schley,  Success,  Alley,  Pabst, 
Hall,  Havens,  Delmas,  Jewett,  and  Hale.  These  varieties 
have  hitherto  sold  as  high  as  $1.50  per  pound  and  now 
command  prices  ranging  from  forty  cents  to  one  dollar 
per  pound,  according  to  size  of  the  crop.  Even  at  ten 
cents  per  pound  an  acre  of  any  of  these  varieties  ten 
years  old  and  up  would  give  an  annual  yield  of  at 
least  $200  to  $600  per  acre. 


oranges,  bringing  from  $3  to  $4.  From  three  years  of  age  on 
up,  the  yield  ranges  from  a box  to  four  boxes  to  a tree. 

The  practice  of  cultivating  truck  and  general  farm  prod- 
ucts between  trees  is  the  most  successful  method  of  securing 
a grove.  You  pay  the  cost  of  your  grove  before  it  comes  in 
bearing,  and  its  yield  thereafter  is  clear  profit.  Yields  of 
forty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  three  hundred  bushels  of 
potatoes,  followed  by  two  tons  of  hay,  with  the  use  of  three 
to  four  hundred  pounds  of  fertilizer,  is  a fair  sample  of  what 
the  Coast  soil  will  do. 


Pecan  Grove,  Rose  Farm,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 


The  variety  I speak  of,  the  true  paper-shell,  thirty-five  to 
fifty  to  the  pound,  is  scarcely  known  in  over  half  a dozen 
States.  Five  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
never  seen  them,  and  not  two  per  cent  ever  tasted  one 
of  them,  so  the  field  is  large  and  the  market  almost  without 
limit. 

The  Satsuma  orange  has  been  cultivated  on  our  Coast  for 
only  ten  years,  and  has  proved  the  most  profitable  fruit  with 
quickest  results  ever  tried  here.  In  three  years  from  plant- 
ing, the  yield  is  large  enough  to  give  a return  on  the  invest- 
ment. I have  had  trees  at  three  years  old  yield  a box  of 


While  the  cane  lands  of  Louisiana  may  yield  slightly 
greater  tonnage  of  cane  than  lands  of  this  county,  we  pro- 
duce it  for  at  least  half  the  cost,  and  make  a superior  syrup 
that  retails  for  fifty  cents  per  gallon.  Four  hundred  gallons  of 
syrup  to  the  acre  is  an  average  yield  of  a well-cultivated  field. 

The  climate  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  the  average  tem- 
perature of  winter  being  520  and  summer  83°. 

Fish  and  oysters  abound,  and  are  free  to  all;  who  could 
not  live  happy  in  a country  like  this? 

• F.  H.  LEWIS. 

Scranton,  Miss.,  September  24,  1909. 
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“This  region,  surely,  is  not  of  the  earth , 

Was  it  not  dropt  from  heaven?  Not  a grove, 
Citron,  or  pine,  or  cedar,  not  a grot, 

Sea-worn  and  mantled  with  the  gadding  vine, 
But  breathes  enchantment.” 

— ROGERS 
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An  Attractive  Street.  Arched  and  Moss  IV  aped.  llanaelii  Avenue.  Biloxi,  Miss. 


